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On Artillery... 

“The advent of this [proximity} fuze increased the ef- 
fectiveness of artillery against personnel in the open by a 
large factor, perhaps as much as ten times. . .” 


On Air Power... 

“The high bomber has its difficulties when it comes to 
hitting land targets . . . The days of mass bombing may be 
approaching their end. If so it is a good thing for the 
world.” 


On Developments for Defense... 


“It is extremely dangerous to place military decision fully 
in the hands of brash amateurs. . . The military are subordi- 
nate to civilians . . . if the system was wrong, it was the duty 
of civilians to correct it... we have not yet fully corrected 
the fault.” 


This unusually complete discussion comes at a most critical time in our 
history and should wipe out many fallacies and promote. well founded 
conceptions as to our future security General George C. Marshall. 


Modern Arms and Free Meni is the testimony of one of Amer- 
ica’s great scientists and one of her greatest men, president of the Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington, D. C. and wartime head of the Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development. 

Dr. Bush discusses sanely and dispassionately such secret nightmares as the 
atomic bomb, bacteriological warfare and guided missiles, and relates them to 
the over-all national defense picture—to sea power, air power, and land power. 
He explains out of his wide knowledge and experience that even the atomic 
bomb is not the absolute weapon, that there are strong deterrents, technological 
as well as moral, to the use of agents of mass destruction. 

Here, too, are his views on the national military establishment—its strength 
and its weaknesses—especially valuable because he brings to the problem the 
viewpoint of a man who has been outside the military establishment yet has 
worked closely with it. 

But above all, Modern Arms and Free Men is a testament of faith—the faith 
of an able and enlightened man in the nation he has served unstintingly, in its 
democratic processes, and in the ability of its soldiers, its statesmen, and its 
scientists to build, however painfully, a free world. 
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Council, and the Editors. 
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YOU AND YOUR JOURNAL 


Comment and reflection on the Infantryman and his magazine 


> 





\lany Take a Look 


ORI THAN ever betore the combat work ot the in 
M fantryman is being made clear to; other important 
parts of the Army. Our Benning report for the last half of 
October and the first half of November tells us that students 
of six different schools visited Benning to get a clear picture 
of the Infantry—students of the Armed Forces Staff College 
the Command and General Staff College, and the Transpor 
tation, Chemical, Adjutant General and Medical Service 
schools. Also The School put on its remarkable Infantry 
\rtillery- Tank team attack demonstration for the biggest 
collection of notables that has visited The School, so ‘the 
records show, since President Harding and party were 
there in 1921. When you get the Secretary of Defense, th 
Secretary of the Army, the Secretary of the Air Force, the 
Secretary of the Navy, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, the Army Chief of Staff, the Air Force Chief of Staft 
ind the Chief of Naval ¢ )perations all on one grandstand to 
vatch the Infantry go through its paces, it is thoroughly 
ncouraging news to every man In the Infantry What is 
more, they took a close look at the 3d Division and had the 
usual meal in troop mess halls. And like everybody else who 
oes to Benning to see the demonstration of Infantry and 


\rtillery fire power and the alertness of today’s troops, th 


members of this group of our top military authorities were 


cle eply impre ssed 
i 


Days Without End 
5 INFANTRY VETERAN of long combat service is 


sure of one thing. The longer the continuous combat 
peri xl stretches out, the harder it is to kee p going on through 
further strain of battle 

lo the fighting man who survived for week after week, 
month after month, until sometimes no one else was left of 
his original platoon, and maybe only one or two in his com 
pany, it often seemed as if nobody cared how much longer he 
had to fight 
last forever. You seemed to be expected to go on and on till 
vou broke or fell wounded or killed. Nobody high up 


seemed to be thinking about you, or caring a damn if they 


did 


\nd it was impossible to think that luck would 


The fact was, in Eure pe espec ially, that we were desper 
ately short of fighting men when Bulge time came There 
was even a day when just one replacement was left. And 
over a hundred thousand soldiers trained for air force, ack 
ack and medical work had to be roughly and suddenly turned 
into riflemen. 

Ihe fact was, too, that the high command, both in Wash 
ington and in the fighting theaters knew the score—knew 
that veteran infantrymen were having to stay in the line long 
beyond their proper time. But they realized too that such 
men were needed there—had to be kept there 

Men at the top today, including the officials of your 
Infantry Association, have declared over and over since the 
The infantryman 


war ended: “It must not happen again 


must have his proper rights. He is not made of iron. In a 


2 


< 


future war he must have relief. He cannot be expected, as 
he was last time, to keep on fighting forever.” 

It is one of the principal aims of your Infantry Association 
and Journat to see that it doesn't happen again 


Medical Dope on Battle 


HE CLEAREST medical thought on combat fatigue 
and breakdowns yet to be published is contained in a 
special supplemental number of that excellent official and 
professional magazine, The Bulletin of the U.S. Army Medi 
cal Department. It is dated November 1949 and has the 
general title “Combat Psychiatry.” It is full of carefully 
thought out comment, discussion and reporting, every bit of 
which deeply concerns the Infantry 
In The Journat’s opinion this spec ial issue of the Bulletin 
should have a very wide distribution. It should if possible 
reach not only every medical otheer in the \rmy and the 
Marines in particular. It should also have a general distri 
bution to medical oflicers of all types in the other Services 
\nd besides, it should 
be given such further distribution as will make it available 


and in the Reserves of every Service. 


to the ground combat leader. Parts of it may be written in 
fairly solid doctor's language But it contains many vital 
facts and opinions of deepest interest to the Infantry leader 

who cannot remain entirely a layman where the mental 
health of his troops in combat is concerned. 

During and since the war the combat leader's thoughts 
about psychiatry as applied to the fighting man have been 
none too clear. There were some, like General Patton, who 
seemed to view the combat attitude ot the soldier very simply 
in terms of black or white. He either had guts or he was a 
coward. There were some who recognized that the sciences 
of the mind, including psychiatry, have made great strides 
and that they would probably in the end turn out to contain 
information and techniques of the very first importance to 
Infantry and a!l other combat troops Following the develop 
ment of these sciences with a layman's close attention, they 
saw a promise even of some means of pre battle examination 
to weed out those who don’t have the mental stamina for 
combat, and to select those who will both shoot and fight 


Some Have Doubts 
UT AGREAT MANY combat-experienced leaders have 


had their doubts, and on sound grounds. They kne Ww 
perfectly well that men broke down in combat, some soon 
and some later on, when the pressures accumulated over a 
long period of time. But they also knew that it was bad for 
the morale of combat units to see too many men removed to 
safety for mental reasons or doubtful physical illnesses. For 
this had appearance of giving a coveted reward to failure. 
The wiser leaders of long experience, like the wiser en 
listed men who were not leaders but stuck it out, are aware 
of a difference. They know that every officer and scldier 
sooner or later, if he goes for month upon month with little 
rest and no relief, is pretty sure to cave in. They distinguish, 
by experience alone, between the genuine cases and those 
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that are not. And they are also aware that pgychoneurotic 
and still more serious mental disorders were a big problem 
during the war, and will again be so in a future war, unless 
a solution is found. The clearest, most readable statement of 
this, from the infantryman’s viewpoint, is that of General 
Cooke, in All But Me and Thee. This book shows what 
happened in World War II among our forces. 

Several of the articles in the “Combat Psychiatry” special 
issue of the Medical Department Bulletin are of particular 
interest to all combat leaders. One article is entitled “The 
Normal Battle Reaction: Its Relation to the Pathologic Battle 
Reaction.” In this article Lieutenant Colonel Stephen W 
Ranson ably distinguishes between the two. To put it more 
simply, the author gives in somewhat medical language the 
difference between the ordinary “shakes,” which everybody 
gets if he stays up front long enough, and the more extreme 
form of “shakes,” which plainly indicates that an officer ot 
an enlisted man can no longer function in combat. 

\nother article of similar application to the everyday com 
bat problems of the Infantry soldier and leader is that by 
Major Alfred O. Ludwig, “Malingering in Combat Soldiers.” 
Here the author suggests in very clear language to other 
doctors how to tell the fakers, the true malingerers, from the 
genuine cases. This article has less medical terminology in 
it, and though directed to medical officers is easily under 
standable by any layman. In it the author brings out, among 
other points, that fake breakdowns are pretty easy to detect 


Fatigue ls Not the Cause 


OLONEL FREDERICK R. HANSON, the medical 
a officer who compiled and edited this issue of the Bul 
letin, has an article on “The Factor of Fatigue in the Neu 
roses of Combat.” He finds that although extreme physical 
fatigue does lower the soldier's ability to withstand emo 
tional stress, the tatigue itself does not have a permanent 
effect and “produces no lasting alteration of the personality 

" It does “increase the occurrence of psychiatric disabili 
ties by decreasing resistance to the emotional stresses of 
combat.” But, the author finds, “physical fatigue does not in 
itself cause the neuroses of combat . 

\nother piece, by Lieutenant Colonel James \. Halstead 
deals with “Gastrointestinal Disorders of Psychogenic Origin 
Management in Forward Areas.” The common occurrence 
of stomach and intestinal trouble in forward areas is known 
to all with combat experience of any length, and this intel 
ligent article describes what can be done in such cases. 

Still another article, by Major Raymond Sobel, is called 

\nxiety-Depressive Reactions After Prolonged Combat Ex 
perience— The ‘Old-Sergeant Syndrome.’ ” (The word “syn 
drome” is simply a doctor's term for “collection of signs OF 
The “Old-Sergeant Syn 
drome” was a name given to the completely worn-out battle 


svmptoms of a particular illness.” 


The article is based on the observation of 
fifty patients who broke down after prolonged combat. These 


fatigue casua.ty 


fifty men were largely noncommissioned officers. ‘The men 
had been in continuous combat for periods up to 79 days, 
and their division had had more than 400 days of combat 
experience. Ninety per cent of them were infantrymen; the 
rest were engineers and artillerymen [he article is a very 
clear attempt to describe just what these men were like when 
they finally broke down and just what caused them to wear 
out. 

We will not try to give you more details in this issue of 
the INFANTRY JournNAL. We feel, however, that the “Combat 
Psychiatry” special issue of the Medical Department Bulletin 
is of such importance to the Infantry that we shall be review 
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Metaphysical at Aitape 


This body will break 
Under the leaden weight 
Of the combat pack, 

Phe twenty-pound tommy 
Gun, the green helmet 
Cracking the neck bone 
Bandoliers, loaded clips, 
Grenades, three days 
Rations. This body 

Will perish under steam 
From the sun, white flame 
Tear ing the eyeballs, 

River of fiery sweat 
Searing the back. This body 
Limping on scalded feet 
Phrough the yellow sago swamp 
Ww ill crumple to the knees 
Face cringe to the cool 

Of the muck. 

I his body will die, 

Never attain to battle 

[his blasted body will sap 
The brain of reasons 

l'o keep on slogging 

Chis body will break 

Flesh and blood 

Cannot bear 

| he red hell 

Of this tropical trail 


Yet somewhere, nowhere 

In the body, in the brain 

Stripped of thought, 

Stripped of reason, 

The reason-hardened will 

Holds fast to its resolve 

This body will break 

Then let the body be broken 
Chere is no strength in the brain 
To sound the loud phrases liberty 
Loyalty, courage. A word is mockery 
Yet the will silently blazes 

Throw away the rations 

Throw away the pac k; 

Topple off the helmet 

Keep only the killing tools 

lrudge through hell to combat 

Chis body will break; take this body 
lo break in the blasting rending 


Coil of ( lose combat 


This body will break 
This body must bear me 
lo battle. Then let this body 


Be broken. This body I break 


Harcis WeESTERFIELD 


From Words Into Steel By Hargis Westerfield. $2.75. Copy 


right 1949 by E. P. Dutton & Co. Reprinted by permission of the 
publisher 





ing the articles mentioned above and others in the same 
publication at much greater length in future issues of The 
Journa. The issue is unquestionably of much value to all 
combat leaders as well as to all medical officers of every 

Service. 


Combat Poet 


HERE HAS BEEN no great amount of verse written 
te World War II and what has been written has been 
of uneven quality, as the critics say. And of the verse that 
has been written very little of it sings of war as the infantry 
man knows it. One exception is the poetry of Hargis Wester 
field, who served as a rifleman in Company G, 163d Infantry, 
41st Division, at Aitape, Wakde, and Biak in New Guinea, 
and Jolo in the Southern Philippines. Mr. Westerfield’s 
war verse has been collected into one volume under the title 
Words Into Steel, and has been published by E. P. Dutton 
& Company. Words Into Steel has none of the bitterness, 
none of the self-pity that is so common to today’s verse about 
war; instead it unashamedly sings of glory and honor amid 
the blood and muck of combat. Of it Mr. Westerfield has 
written: “This is the world I have tried to re-create—a War 
rior's world of honor and courage in New Guinea and the 
North. Most of all as | write this, the mind goes back to 
Biak Island in 1944. Part of a long line of rusty-helmeted 
rilemen in fatigues black with sweat, | am stubbornly 
climbing back into the Coral Citadels. My shoulder is still 
raw from a Jap grenade; the sweat stings my eyes; and I want 
to go home. Yet I would rather have been in that line wish 
ing myself Stateside than Stateside wishing myself overseas.” 
Che Journat is proud to have arranged with the publishers 
of Words Into Sieel to reprint many of the poems in its 
pages. The first appears this month; in succeeding issues 
others will appear The se Idier who apprec iates battle poetry 
will enjoy Words Into Steel 


Monty on the Atomic Bomb 


IELD MARSHAL The Viscount Montgomery of Ala 
mein was visibly amused at the source of one question 
put to him by a Washington correspondent on his recent visit 
to this country The questioner, who was identified as a 
“former cavalryman,” asked Monty if he thought the atomic 
bomb had altered the role of infantry in war. The little Field 
Marshal (by his own admission he weighs “ten stone four” 
144 pounds) whose slight stature seems to grow as he talks, 
perked up at the question and said, “Was this isked me by a 
cavalry soldier, sir? I would ask him to tell me what he 
thinks is the role of the cavalry 
Then chuckling a little at his own old-infantryman’s joke, 
he gave a short answer and possibly an oversimplification of 
his real views. His answer didn't go down too well with 
some of the five-minutes-to midnight thinkers. “I 
t new we ipon Is considered by the 
fighting people,” he said. “It isn’t only the infantry. It is the 
soldiers, sailors and airmen. They merely take the new 
weapon and consider how they will relate it to what they do 
The fact that you have this bomb which goes off with a big 
I don’t think that makes the 
If you have a nasty thing which 
goes off nearby, you just keep out of it. My view is that | 
sec nothing to think that the atomic bomb has altered the 
way in which we make war today 


atomic 
think that any type 


noise—I never heard one myself 
slightest difference to war 


As we said, some of the viewers-with-alarm didn’t like 
what Monty said. They seized on his “big noise” statement 


and overlooked the significance of the fourth and last sen 
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tences of the statement. In them you will find the real 
kernel of truth in what Monty was saying. “They merely 
[unfortunate word!] take the new weapon and consider how 
they will relate it to what they do.” If this means anything 
it means that the soldiers, sailors and airmen are doing a lot 
of hard thinking about the atomic bomb in considering “how 
they will relate it to what they do.” And the last sentence 
—“My view is that I see nothing to think that the atomic 
bomb has altered the way in which we make war today” 
-suggests that the critic had better first find out “the way in 
‘which we make war today.” Which isn’t the way we made 
war in 1945, as every soldier well knows or should know. 


Not for Everybod) 
OST ARMY PEOPLE could feel that long-delayed 


justice had been done when the new’ pay bill passed. 
The needed raise it brought considerably eased the situation 

-but not, unfortunately, for everybody. Some few were 
actually hurt by the pay act. 

The worst case we have heard of, though we have made 
no general investigation of such instances is that of a retired 
Regular second lieutenant, a long-time reader of The Jour 
NAL, whose modest total income the pay act appears to auto 
matically reduce by more than 50 per cent. 

This reader was a temporary second lieutenant in the first 
World War. “Because of that fact,” he writes, “a benevolent 
government decreed through the generous genius of Secre 
tary of War Patrick Hurley that enlisted men such as myself 
who honorably completed 30 years of service would be 
placed on the retired list with the title of the highest rank 
attained during their service, but with the retired pay of a 
warrant officer. So having completed 30 years (22 as first 
sergeant of a rifle company, and 14 months as a lieutenant 
this infantryman was retired in 1938 from the good old 3d 
Infantry. And if there is a better infantry organization in 
the present-day Army I haven't heard of it yet.” 

A family man, with special medical expenses, this retired 
lieutenant found he couldn't keep things going without some 
other income. He passed the Civil Service competitive exam 
for superintendent of a national cemetery and has served as 
one since 194]. 

“Then it happened,” he says. “The pay bill of 1949 makes 
me receive the retired pay of second lieutenant instead of 
warrant officer. But that makes me subject to the old law of 
1932 which says that the total pay of a retired officer who 
accepts a civilian government job cannot be over $3,000 per 
year. I am wondering now whether anyone has stopped to 
think about the actual variance of $3,000 then and $3,000 
today 

“Can you and your Council do anything,” he concludes 
his letter, “to help out those rather ancient infantrymen such 
as myself who are caught in what is probably an inadvertent 
but nevertheless extreme discrimination?” 


We Could Do Something 


ES, we gould do something, though we could not do all 

that the full correction of such a case might require 

We could find out first that the Senate has already passed, 
and the House seems quite likely to pass, a bill raising the 
dual pay limit from $3,000 to $5,000. We could obtain and 
send him a copy. We could also find out exactly which office 
of the Army Department, and which people in that ofhice, are 
the experts on such problems and talk things over with them 
We could then tell our correspondent what we had found 
out and suggest that he write direct to the right persons for 
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more detailed information. We could also give him in 
formally any special slants about his case which we dis 
covered, and in this case we did run across one rather 
remarkable point that may be helpful. 


Help for an Air Force Officer 


HIS REMINDS US that we promised to tell you the 

outcome of another case we described here several 
months ago—that of a member-reader who lost his military 
library in a fire resulting from an earthquake in Japan, and 
who received, in our opinion as well as his, an inadequate 
compensation on his claim. Our Washington search brought 
out the fact that right in the Judge Advocate General’s Office 
is the place where such cases may be appealed. The officer 
who lost his books made an appeal and it is taking some time 
for him to get a final settlement of the case. (It happens 
that our member is an Air Force officer—yes, we have some 
Air Force members in the Infantry Association—and his fire 
occurred just before the final taking over of Air Force legal 
matters by the Air Judge Advocate General from the Army 
JAG. 

But the last we heard it looked as if our member would 
receive perhaps as much as $1,000 on a review of his original 
claim by our own Judge Advocate General's Office and its 
recommendation to the Air JAG. 

We don’t guarantee that much for everybody who asks 
our help.) 


W hat We Can't Do—Lobby 
UCH VERY REAL troubles of Infantry Association 


members also give us a chance to discuss with you the 
things we can't do in such cases. One thing we feel we can't 
do is go up to Congress and propose a change in some law 
and help fight it through. We do not think it is a job of the 
Infantry Association or the INFANTRY JouRNAL to lobby. And 
we're sure that most of our members understand why this is. 

We are a professional and educational association rather 
than an outfit that works to influence legislation. Lobbying 
takes money—a lot of it. It is completely out of the field of 
anyone on the present Association and Journat staff. So if 
we went in for lobbying, we would have to hire and register 
an experienced and expensive staff for which we have no 
present resources. And we have no thought of doing this, 
for we think it would change the whole complexion of our 
Association. 

And there is another reason. In the Army Department, 
the Legislative and Liaison Division of the Chief of Staff's 
office and, in Secretary Johnson's office, the Assistant Secre 
tary of Defense for Legal and Legislative Affairs have a close 
authorized touch with Congress on all matters involving the 
laws that affect the Army, Navy and Air Force and the 
people in them. Any amateurish efforts on our part would, 
we are certain, be much more apt to hinder than to help. 


Legislative and Liaison Workers 


E HAVE HAD many reasons in the past several 

years to admire the work of these legislative and 
liaison agencies. Their system represents a tremendous im 
provement over the old days—and not so “old” at that—when 
members of Congress continually dealt directly with the 
many different offices of the defense establishments. In those 
days a Congressman or his secretary might call some office for 
a piece of information he needed (or to follow up a con 
stituent’s complaint) and all business in that office would 
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come to an alarmed and sudden halt, and stay halted till the 
information was supplied. But with the establishment of a 
high staff office to work directly with both Houses of Con- 
gress, the situation changed greatly for the better. Mutual 
understanding of problems has improved and so has the 
flow of information in both directions. 

We intend one of these days to describe more fully in The 
Journat the work of our Army Legislative and Liaison divi 
sion. Every time we read some foolish comment in the 
papers about the “pressure” and “influence” the Army has on 
Congress, it makes us wonder again why editors of big and 
little newspapers let such misstatements be printed. In our 
own observations of, and editorial contacts with the Army 
men who work with Congress, we have found no hush-hush 
atmosphere, no deep plotting and planning for power, no 
feeling of “influence” in the great traditional lobby manner. 
We have simply observed a lot of able men working till all 
hours (Congress often sits late into the night) to furnish 
accurate information to individual Senators and Representa 
tives and to the Committees. This of course is only part of a 
many-sided job, which we will not try to describe until some 
later issue. 

To The Journat, the absurdity of the statement that 
there is vast “influence” in these quarters lies in the fact that 
Congress itself would be the first to be aware of it and would 
hardly furnish appropriations to be used in putting undue 
pressure on itself, 

As for the members of the Army in general, they owe 
thanks to their legislative and liaison people for a continu 
ously good job in their behalf, of helping Congress to see 
clearly their individual and collective personal and profes 
sional needs. The country as a whole also should realize the 
job they are doing for its adequate defense, as well as for its 
individual citizens in uniform 


Graphology, Animal Husbandry, Wacs 
HE JOURNAL has never had a joke page and never 


will as long as the present Editor is around. But back 
in the 1920s in a department called “Varied Ground”—it was 
a combination of the present Cerebration and News of the 
Services departments—the then Editor would spice up the 
pages by inserting Recruit-First-Sergeant jokes and bits of 
doggerel between longish items of news or opinion. Like this 
one from the March 1926 issue 
It’s a wonderful thing for the women 
Ihe popular permanent wave. 
Now it’s up to some struggling inventor 
lo get out a permanent shave 

Or this one from the February issue of the same year 

Summary Court Officer: Now, Private Blank, have you any 
thing further to offer this court that will cause it not to impose 
the extreme penalty for your offense? 

Private Blank: Well, sir, I haven't anything with me, but I 
will fix you up payday 

That is as close as The JOURNAL has ever come to a joke 
page. But the old files reveal that its pages haven't always 
been solely devoted to military lore. If some assiduous re 
searcher bent on discovering the trend of Infantry thought 
in the last forty years were to read through the sixty-five vol 
umes of the INFANTRY JouRNAL, he would get a thorough 
briefing in Infantry thought and trends but he might be 
dismayed and maybe misled by some subjects The Journat’s 
editors have thought were good Infantry reading 

In 1929 The Journat published an article on the opera 
tions of a dairy farm owned by the Naval Academy, suggest 
ing that maybe some Army posts might want to do the same. 
And in 1924 the Editor seemed to give the seal of Infantry 
acceptance to graphology in a short article that described 
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handwriting analysis and told readers how they could have 
their handwriting analyzed at small cost to them. Cin all 
fairness we should add that this was a crassly commercial 
proposition; The Journat was selling Eaton’s Highland 
Linen writing paper and every purchaser of a fifty-cent box 
was eligible to have his handwriting analyzed at “nominal 
cost.’ ; 

loday, The Journ aL’s editors, with their ears to the 
ground (a favorite position of infantrymen!) hear absolutely 
no demand for a joke page or for articles on either animal 
husbandry or graphology. Or, for that matter, bird watching 
or equitation, Or a great many other subjects not specifically 
related to ground combat 

\ couple of years ago we had an article about the Wacs, 
written by one of them. It was, we thought and still do, an 
excellent account of the birth pains of a new military organi 
zation with lessons that may be needed in the future. Fur 
thermore, the author had a subtle sense of humor \p 
parently most of you missed the humor and figured the 
lessons were insignificant because your wrath came down on 
us for giving so much space to the Wacs. We regretfully 
concluded that while General Eisenhower eventually over 
came his opposition to women in uniform the fighting 
Doughboy had not. Or at least he didn’t want them clutter 
ing up the pages of his magazine 


Name, Rank, Number and Address 
VERYBODY DAMNS blank forms continually, and 


once in a while somebody tries to improve them in 
order to save time and money. But the improvements seldom 
cut down the work of the fellow who has to fill them out. 
We have long had the theory that all Army headquarters 
sending out blank forms do it with the idea of making you 
do as much of their bookkeeping as possible. It is you, what 
ever your rank, who are required to do this bookkeeping 
not the clerical people at the office that sends out the form 
The spaces for name, rank, serial number and address, for 
example The office mails vou the form, or bucks it to you 
at the right office—and you get it. That proves they knew 
your name, rank and address all the time. And if they know 
your name, rank and address they must know your serial 
number 
But you fill them all out on the form anyway—and always. 
You do it whether you are a busy colonel or first sergeant or 
what. If you are a general perhaps your secretary can fill it 
out for you. But is her time less valuable than that of the 
people in the Quartermaster office, or wherever the form 
comes from? 
Yes, you sit and tell them who, what and where vou are 
when they already know it 
If this continuously confided information helped any 
body, maybe you wouldn't mind it. But it doesn’t help, it 
hinders. It merely clutters up a form—takes more paper, 
more printing In the first place; makes it necessary to fold the 
paper twice instead of once or not at all in the second place 
makes you fill it out unnecessarily in the third place; makes 
some clerk read it in the fourth place “Yes; here's old 
Colonel Whatsit again—still the same name, rank, serial 
number, and address—he says so in his own handwriting’ 
like as not); and fills up the files in the fifth place 
You can figure it out in man-hours very simply. Each pet 
son in an Army of 700,000 gets a number of blank forms 
each year to fill out. We'll estimate it low—say 39 forms a 
veal 
We realize that’s far too low for reserve officers but maybe 
it’s a bit high for recruits and privates 
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It takes about a minute and three-quarters—105 seconds 
-to write (printing is usually requested) your name, rank, 
serial number and address. 

That makes 3,276,000,000 seconds, or precisely 910,000 
man-hours per year. 

But to save you that time, wouldn't that same number of 
man-hours have to be spent by clerical people somewhere 
filling in the same spaces of the form before they send it to 
your 

Even if that were true, it would be better than wasting 
your time. But they don’t need the information. As we have 
already said—they already have it or they couldn't reach you! 

\nyway, a plate such as magazines use and a simple 
stamping machine to put them on envelopes and the forms 
to be returned would cut the effort to a tenth or better. That 
system is used, we realize, in some quarters. Military Dis 
tricts, for example, in sending things to reserve officers. 

Of course this can and often does seem to result in yield 
ing to the temptation just to send out more forms to fill in. 


A Prize For the Worst Example? 


E HAVE OFTEN THOUGHT of offering a prize 

\ \ for the worst example submitted of unnecessary form 
filling. We may do it yet. The Journat has had some 
honeys to fill out itself. Back in 1942 or so, we began to re 
ceive Quartermaster purchase orders for our 25-cent books. 
But when such orders called for a single copy we found that 
it cost us some 21 cents worth of our own clerical time to fill 
these orders out. 

We were very earnest in those days about helping the war 
effort, but we didn't want to go broke too fast in doing so. 
We figured that we would lose considerably less in time and 
effort if we simply wrapped up the two-bit book in the sev 
eral copies of the purchase order and sent it back free. 

It was a noble enough idea but it nearly stopped the war. 
For we began to get tracers. And when we didn’t reply to 
these, second and third tracers followed. It never reached 
the point of radios and telegrams and visits from an Inspector 
General, because we finally convinced the Quartermaster 
people that it seemed to be costing the Government ten 
dollars worth of time (not counting our own payroll) to buy 
a book costing 25 cents, and they did something practical 
about it. 

What it still costs to do this in Quartermaster and Finance 
time is another story, which we will get to some time. 


Che VSD 

NOTHER EXAMPLE was the famous VSD—another 

Quartermaster form. At least it was famous at the 
INFANTRY JouRNAL when several hundred of them arrived 
from the Quartermaster once. A shipment of books, worth 
perhaps fifteen dollars, was to be split up and shipped to 
some thirty destinations. Each sheet of the form, and there 
were many, had to be filled out in 32 copies. That's right; 
32 copies. And again the work of making them out was far 
more costly than the value of the books themselves. 

This Vendor's Shipping Document was something cooked 
up by big business experts for the Quartermaster Corps, and 
it is, for certain purposes, still in use. Theoretically it is a 
masterpiece of labor saving and bookkeeping, and for certain 
purposes no doubt it is. And we shall not be surprised to 
receive letters of protest from official sources if we damn it 
too thoroughly. (If they make sense, we'll print them. 

But it has always seemed to us that the VSD is just an 
other cumbersome blank form, which requires a w hole book 
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of instructions to fill out properly rather than merely a page 
or two of an Army Regulation. 


W hat Could Be Done Without Them 
E HAVE MADE no close study of the whole vast 


subject of forms. We simply tackle with a fair de 
gree of resignation those that come our way, automatically 
entering name, rank, serial number and address in neat letter 
ing and doing our best with the rest of the spaces. We know 
the Army, the nation and, now no doubt, the world would 
stop still in their progress if all blank forms should suddenly 
disappear. 

It has occurred to us more than once that our potential 
enemies could get a lot farther if they put all their scientists 
at work on finding a practical atomic paper disintegrator 
instead of a bomb. With our paper gone, we wou'd have to 
have something to write on. Slates and slabs of rock, per 
haps, might prove to be the best nondisintegrating writing 
materials. But then, with half of our manpower quarrying 
and mining and chipping to make blank forms, and the 
other half pounding on their chisels to fill them out, the wat 
effort would, we fear, come to an end. 

Who has the most and the best blank forms we aren't 
quite sure. But we'll hold out for the Quartermasters until 
somebody proves we are wrong. We've seen too many 
first-rate examples of QM art of this kind to let the palm go 
elsewhere until we have the facts. In the meanwhile we will 
continue to trust that some day, somehow, somebody will 
ask us to state our name, rank, number and address who 
really doesn’t know them already. 


Military “Records” 


EWS FROM The Infantry School of a new “record’ 

for the assembly of the 75mm pack howitzer by an 
airborne demonstration team (41 seconds) brings up a ques 
tion. Why don’t we have more military competitions and 
records? We put a great deal of emphasis on athletics of the 
general types, and very fortunately there is less tendency 
today to overdo athletics than there was back in the 1920s 
and 1930s 

But as The Journar has more than once argued, why 
don't we make the main competitions more purely military 
ones? Among the many articles we receive on useful and 
current doings in the Infantry there is hardly ever a piece 
that touches on such competitions. Marksmanship seems to 
be the only military activity so emphasized. 

These remarks may flood us with letters giving us all 
kinds of data and records on such achievements, thus proving 
us not aware enough of what the troops are doing. But we 
think we would have heard more about it if there were de 
velopments in this important direction. 


It is The Journat’s notion that emphasis equal with that 


on athletics should be placed on competition and records of 
purely military events. We would like to hear some further 
argument on this. 


{ussia—By the Man Who Saw It Day By Day 


RACTICALLY EVERYBODY in high command in 
World War II has said his say. General Omar Bradley 
who, we guess, is going to say a soldier's plenty—will be 
heard from in a year or two. Genera! Bill Simpson, whose 
\rmy performed almost to perfection, and whose leadership 
was of the finest, hasn't said much yet though we still have 
hopes. General Jakie Devers, who did his stuff as only he 
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could do it, has been, in our opinion, unduly reticent. And 
General MacArthur, savior of the Pacific (despite the Ma 
rines opinion) has yet to utter the first autobiographical 
peep beyond the words vouchsafed to his public information 
officer for the press. 

Most of the others—always with the great exception ol 
George C. Marshall—have said their say. They have told 
their combat stories, made their alibis (those who needed 
them), and given their thoughts about the leadership of 
troops (like Patten and Montgomery 

Practically the sole general of World War Il who has 
chosen to move beyond the war and come right up to the 
moment is General Walter B. Smith. There is, of course, a 
special reason why he should. He was our Ambassador to 
Russia in the years that closely followed the war. He had a 
lot to tell about the war itself. But he had the sense to see 
that Russia as he saw it is of infinitely more importance to 
Americans than all the historically important things he 
observed as Chief of Staff to General Eisenhower 

For a solid month The New York Times has printed daily 
and The Saturday Evening Post weekly, Bedell Smith's 
careful, dramatic, and vital story of the U.S.S.R. as he saw 
it in his years in Moscow. The same material, somewhat 
expanded, will soon be available in the form of a book. 

The Journat can think of no possible report so vital and 
so valuable to the American Army officer, let alone the 
American citizen, as General Smith's accurate and thought 
ful story of Russia as he saw it. Not since General Russ 
Deane’s Strange Alliance has any book so important to 
\mericans been published with the sole exception of Dr 
Vannevar Bush's Modern Arms and Free Men, which un 
fortunately did not have the extensive preliminary publica 
tion given to General Smith’s convincing and unbiased ac 
count of his years as Ambassador to Russia 

Che Journat will give you full information on the book 
as far in advance as possible. So far as we know there will 
be no special, official distribution of it, although in our 
opinion the book should reach every man in U.S. uniform 

whether Air Force, Navy or Army. It should reach all of us 
It has more in it on our potential enemy than any other 
book. And it is written, like General Deane’s earlier war 
time book, by a man who dealt with the difficult Russians 
day by day—who stood up to them time after time—who 
came through impossible years to tell his story calmly and 
carefully—because he realizes the extreme importance to the 
world’s future of his report. 

We ask Journat readers to take this as a first announce 
ment, not as a close review of General Smith's book. If you 
saw it in the Times or Post you know its great importance. 
If you didn't, we ask you to read what Bedell Smith has to 
tell you about Russia as soon as the book is published. We'll 
give you full details about it in next month's Journat 


Soldier's Home 


HERE is a fascinating story in the history of the Soldier's 

Home in Washington. One that we hope is told in all its 
colorful details some day. It goes back to the Mexican war 
and gold brought out of Mexico City by Winfield Scott's 
conquering army. During the Civil War it was Mr. Lin 
coln’s “summer White House” and today it supports a fine 
dairy herd within the city of Washington. Now there is a 
report that the Veterans Administration may build a hospital 
on the grounds. There is room for that on its 500 acres but 
any other diversion of the grounds—outside of a summer 
home for any Commander in Chief who may care to emulate 
Mr. Lincoln—ought to be quickly and firmly repulsed 





TACTICS 


Motti tactics might be described as making little ones out 


of big ones by cutting, slicing and encircling the enemy 


[his article, prepared by The Infantry 

School for instructional purposes, ap 
pages 
courtesy of the Commandant, The In 
School 


pears in these through the 


fantry 


HE Finnish 


winter warfare tactic which proved 


doctrine of motti, a 
successful against the Russians, was ini 
tially developed to fit local conditions in 


Finland 


the Germans adopted the same system 


However, both the Soviets and 


and used it extensively. In the war be 
tween Finland and the USSR (1939 
1944) motti was effectively used by the 
Finns against Red Army forces which 
were superior in strength, armor, and 


fire power. 


The Red Army forces were largely 
motorized. Their infantry was not ade 
quately trained in the use of skis. Theit 
bivouac equipment for winter was in 
adequate. sleds and 
horses for transport, up to regimental 
level. Mortars were largely substituted 
for artillery, although some light artillery 
was used. 


The Finns used 


well trained in their use, allowing them 
oversnow mobility. Individual equip 
ment was light but adequate. The com 
bat troops used tents for shelter in 
bivouac 

Highly mobile, lightly armored (many 
submachine guns) and equipped Finn 
ish units enveloped the more heavily 


equipped, road-bound Red Army col 


The Finns had skis and were 


umns (usually in division strength), cut 
their lines of communication, split their 
, and then de 
stroyed these separated mottis by a series 
of concentrated attacks. Between attacks 
small detachments continued the wear 


forces into slices (mottis 


ing-down process with incessant raids 
and guerrilla operations. 

[he local conditions in Finland which 
presented the evolution of the motti sys 
tem include: limited road nets; deep 
three to four feet); extreme cold 
minus 30 degrees to minus 40 degrees 


snow 


F.); thick evergreen forests; familiar ter- 
rain; frozen watercourses and swamps; 
short daylight; and frequent snowfalls 
and blizzards. From these phenomena 
the Finns were able to develop a tactic 
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depending upon accurate navigation of 
difficult terrain (they were familiar with 
it), over-snow mobility 


they are a na 
tion of skiers 


, and surprise (the snow 
falls and blizzards allowed close-in move 
ment). Also, the slashing, hit-and-run 
idea appealed to the Finns as a means of 
defending their country. 

Tactically, the motti system may be 
roughly divided 
phases 


into the following 
First phase: reconnaissance and stop 
ping. (See sketch 1. 
Second phase: attack 
See sketch 2. 
Third phase: isolation and annihila 
tion. (See sketch 3. 
While each of the three phases is a 


and cutting. 














Sketch 1. The first phase of motti tac 


tics: reconnaissance and stopping 


distinct part of the over-all operation, 
two of them may be carried on at the 
Same time. That 1S, the second phase 
may begin while the first phase is still 
taking place. ‘Too, reconnaissance 
shown as the first phase—is continuous 


until the mottis are isolated. 


HE main objective during the re 

connaissance and stopping phase is 
to stop the enemy. As soon as contact is 
made, harassing of the enemy column 
begins. Delaying action against the ad 
vancing road-bound column is conducted 
by small detachments with considerable 
fire power. Reconnaissance and harass 
The 


reconnalssance 1s spirited and seeks to 


ing begin almost at the same time 


determine the enemys strength and 
groupments, route of advance, mobility 
(particularly cross-country strength, 
quality of armament and equipment, 
and communication and supply lines 
\lso, terrain evaluation and routes for 
their 


mined. 


own motti operations are deter 


During the initial stages combat pa 
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Captured gear and dead Russians. [his picture snapped by an American photog 

rapher, shows some of the equipment captured by the Finns during the Battle of 

Suomussalmi in December 1939-January 1940—described as the greatest Finnish 
victory of the 1939-40 campaigns 


Guer 
rilla patrols execute demolitions, mine 


trols attack particularly at night 


roads, and fire behind the enemy lines 


Ambushes and hit-and-run tactics are 
used to disturb the composure of the 
enemy, create an air of uncertainty, and 
prevent uninterrupted sleep and rest. In 
addition, the enemy is compelled to use 
more forces on security missions 

The strength of patrols varies from a 
squad to a platoon Their missions de 
mand speed and surprise; consequently 
they are lightly equipped and travel on 


skis. Men are skilled 


and camouflage. 


in concealment 
They are armed with 
light automatic weapons and hand gt 
nades, and carry light demolitions. Initia 
tive, aggressiveness, and small-unit lead 
ership are outstanding. 

Following the initial reconnaissance, 
combat patrols attack the enemy from all 
directions. This creates the illusion that 
attacking forces are everywhere, and the 
enemy never knows where to expect the 
next attack. Maximum use is made of 
the cover of darkness and the conceal 
ment of the forests. Enemy security posts 
are avoided. Patrols hold fire until with 
in close combat range of the main enemy 
force; as the enemy's main body receives 
this fire, the effect is demoralizing. Fa 
vorable objectives are marching troops, 
columns, and 
supply dumps. Guerrilla patrols execute 


bivouacked units, motor 
demolitions and plant mines in the rear 
of the enemy, especially on roads to the 
rear. Some patrols are given both recon 


naissance and combat missions, but the 


I ac h 


patrol carries out more than one mission, 


mayority only combat missions. 
after attac king at one point it moves rap 
idly by ski and attacks a different part 
of the column. 

Sporadic attacks in company or bat 
talion strength are made. They are di 


rected at specihc limited objectives After 


— 
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Sketch 2. The second phase of motti 
tactics: attack and cutting 


the objective is destroyed or the enemy 
is forced to deploy, the attacking force 
disengages 

These activities force the enemy into 
increasing the size of his security forces 
[he over-all effect is one of uncertainty, 
Usually the divi 


controls the 


fear, and depression 
sion over-all 


operations and establishes the zones of 


c ommander 
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activity for regiments and separate bat- 
talions. He also retains indirect control 
over attacks of company or larger units. 


HE attack and cutting phase is one 
of surprise flanking movements and 
eny elopments. It can be subdivided into 
three consecutive activities: first, the 
movement into assembly areas, where 
units are organized into battle groups; 
second, the movement into attack areas 
near the objectives; and third, the en 
veloping and cutting, wherein the enemy 
is isolated in small mottis. By these ma 
neuvers the enemy column is isolated 
and then sliced into small groups, each 
of which in turn is isolated. 
Based on the attack plan, the combat 
teams (regiments, battalions, reinforced 
companies) are moved to their assembly 


areas. These areas are selected outside 


the radius of enemy land reconnaissance 
if possible. They may be three to six 
miles from the objectives, and may be on 
both flanks. In moving to the assembly 
areas, the combat supply columns accom- 
pany the troops. The best time for move- 
ment is at night or during snowstorms or 
fog. Movement is in open column. 
Measures are taken to preserve surprise. 

Groupment in the assembly area is 
made according to the tactical plan. The 
guiding or navigation detachment is at 
the head of the column. It has its own 
security. Ahkios [light sleds] loaded with 
heavy weapons, ammunition, and other 
supplies are unloaded from the heavy 
cargo sleds. They are assigned to units 
and are man-drawn from this area. The 
supply echelon frequently remains in 
this area, but is split up and dispersed for 
concealment. The unit remains in the 


assembly area only long enough to or- 
ganize and to get its last prepared hot 
meal before moving out. 


HE ADVANCE is in column along 
the most concealed route. Recon- 
naissance for the supply route is carried 
out at the same time. Frequently, the 
tactical route can serve as the supply 
route. If a regimental combat team is 
moving, it may do so in separate col- 
umns. Direction is held on a given 
azimuth, although deviations may be 
made if speed is increased by travelling 
on roughly parallel watercourses. The 
guiding detachment is responsible for 
the proper direction in the advance. It 
breaks and marks the trail, and acts as 
security for the head of the column. 
Flank patrols, detached from the main 
column, are sent out to secure potentially 





Situation on 9 December 1939. The strength of the 
Finns in front of the Russians at this time was 1,000; it 
gradually increased until it reached 11,750. Temperature 
was minus 25 degrees F and the snow was two feet deep. 
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Motti Tactics in Winter — 


The four sketches on these two pages show the development of motti tactics during the Battle of Suomussalmi, 1] 
December 1939 to 7 January 1940. In this battle a Finnish provisional division with a strength of 11,750 attacked two 
Red Army divisions with an aggregate strength of 38,000. Finnish casualties‘were 900 killed, 1,770 wounded, and 30 


Situation on 11-12 December. The Finns, reinforced by 

4,650 troops, prepared to execute Phase 2 against Red 

\rmy forces in the Suomussalmi area and Phase | against 
the northern part of the Red column. 
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dangerous approaches into the route of 
the column. They select positions near 
the route, stay until the column passes, 
then fall in at the rear of the column. 
The march speed is controlled (about 
one mile per hour). The troops do not 
exert themselves, avoiding undue per 
spiration so that they are in good condi- 
tion for battle. They dress lightly and 
carry their heavier outer clothing in their 
rucksacks. Short halts may be taken to ; > 
check direction or to help pull the ahkios \ ; Bhs, 2 SUPPLY 
over difficult places. It may be useful ; rats 
to put a few men at such places to do 
this. If the route is particularly difficult 
or if the combat unit must increase 
speed, divert all ahkios over an easier eS Bes 
route. The ahkios rejoin the column in ane aD ener eee 
the attack area. Artillery observers with K ictcoi sesanderad tare @acntionaar 
radios move with the units they support. 
To cross large open areas, the combat Sketch 3. The third phase of motti tactics: isolation and annihilation. 
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the Battle of Suomussalmi 


prisoners of war, a total of 2,700. Red Army casualties were 27 ,500 killed and 1,500 prisoners of war, a total of 29,000. The 
battle was fought in an area with a limited road net. The tem perature during the battle ranged from minus 25 degrees F to 
minus 40 degrees F. At the beginning of the battle the snow averaged two feet in depth; at the end it averaged 3.4 feet. 


Situation on 28-29 December. Phase | is being executed Situation on 6 January 1940. Phases 2 and 3 are being 


against the column from the south and Phases 2 and 3 executed against the Red Army forces below Suomussalmi. 
against the northern column. By this time the Finns had By this time the Finnish strength had increased to 11,750 
a strength of 10,850. Against them were 38,000 Russians. and the Red Army strength had decreased to 20,000. 
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Ski troops. Finnish skiers, one of them drawing a light (ahkios) sled on patrol 
Chis 1940 picture came from a German photo agency. 


bre iks 


crosses on widely sé¢ parated tracks. Each 


team into several columns and 
column then travels on its own azimuth 
to its portion of the attack area 

The success of this phase of motti de 


pe nds on SULpPTIs€ | 1eretore, reconnals 


sance patrols are seldom dispatched tor 
ward of the column. 


UTTING UP the enemy's column 
is done within three hundred yards 
of the location stated in the initial order. 


The exact cutting point is selected at a 
location which gives maximum conceal 
ment to the attack. A long break in the 
enemy column offers an ideal place to 
cut the column, since in this situation 
the attacker avoids a dificult combat 
phase of the action. The attacking com- 
mander is always prepared for combat, 
and he maintains his reconnaissance and 
security. The activity of enveloping and 
cutting is characterized by speed and 
aggressive action. 

The attacking unit is halted at the at- 
tack area, three to five hundred yards 
from the cutting point, in a position 
which provides the maximum conceal 
ment from the enemy column. At this 
time the guide detachment advances as 
close to the cutting point as possible to 
provide security for the attacking unit. 
The guide detachment 
combat or 


from 
flank 


patrols. Next follows a hasty reconnais 


refrains 


contact with enemy 
sance by the commander of the attack 


\t the 


same time the attacking unit commander 


ing unit and his commanders 


designates the positions for his support 
ing weapons The weapons are set up to 
fire on targets on both sides of the cut- 


ting point. Artillery and mortars fire on 





6 August 1944. In this battle 


Situation on 25 July 1944. 





11,750 


Finnish forces had been 
withdrawing when thev were ordered to execute Phase 1 


29 July 


Motti Tactics in Summer — 


I'he four sketches on these two pages show the development of motti tactics during the Battle of Ilomantsi, 25 July to 


Finns attacked two Red Army forces of 20,100. Finnish casualties were 600 killed, 
1,100 wounded, and two prisoners of war, a total of 1,702 Xed Army casualties were 10,400 killed and 700 prisoners of 


Attack plan of Finnish forces. [his was the situation on 
Phase | tactics are in full swing. 
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call only. Engineers are attached to the 
cutting elements; their mission is to con 
struct road barriers, lay mines, and gen- 
erally fortify each flank of the cutting 
point. 

When all supporting weapons are in 
position and the infantry units are pre 
pared, the breakthrough detachment 
rushes to execute the cut. Then the cut 
is widened to 500 to 700 yards. A strong 
roadblock is established at each flank of 
the break. The engineers lay mines and 
establish which deny this 
stretch of road to enemy use and insure 
an open line of communication for the 
attackers. All communication 
lines are cut and the task of isolating the 
assigned sections (mottis) of the enemy 


obstacles 


enemy 


column begins. After establishing an 
uninterrupted line of communication, a 
previously designated element of the at 
tacking unit crosses the road to begin the 
envelopment of the enemy column from 
the opposite side of the road. One ele 
ment remains on the near side of the 
road and begins the envelopment of the 
enemy column in coordination with, and 
in the same direction as, the element on 
the far side of the road. Adjacent attack 
Ing units establish contact as soon as pos 


Russian skiers. A Red Army machine-gun crew on a night movement. 
weapon appears to be the Russian 7 


sible. This contact 1s established with 
the unit on the open flank of the cutting 
point. 

In general the operations at all cutting 
points are exec uted simultaneously, day 
or night. This creates maximum con 
fusion of the enemy and prevents strong 


The 


62mm heavy machine gun 


counterattac ks. 

When the motti is inclosed and con 
the bulk of the combat 
team is withdrawn into assembly areas, 


tact established 
in concealment. This force is prepared 
as a reserve to break up enemy counter 
attacks or to make new attacks 





the Battle of Ilomantsi 


war, a total of 11,100. The battlefield was heavily forested and crisscrossed with a pattern of rivers, lakes and swamps 


There were few roads. At the time the situation developed the Finns had been executing a withdrawal to the west. (All 


these maps have north at the top 


Situation on 31 July. Finnish forces execute Phase 2 Situation on 2 August. Phase 3 tactics are in 


against the Red Army forces with the Russian forces enveloped in mottis 








yrogress 
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HE isolation and annihilation phase 

comes after the enemy column is cut 
into several mottis. Only sufficient 
strength is left to contain each motti. 
Then as the enemy exhausts itself in an 
effort to break out, the main force re 
groups and repeats its cutting phase. 
he separated mottis are split again by 
attacks on the flanks. During this annihi 
lation process, it is imperative that the 
enemy communication remain 
[his includes aerial resupply. 
If the cutting phase is executed on a 


lines 
c k sed 


marching column or on a force which 
has not had time to build up elaborate 
fortifications, the annihilation of the 
motti begins immediately. However, if 
the enemy has been in position for a 
longer period of time and his defenses 
are more formidable, he first is subjected 
to softening or exhaustion. Some effec 
tive softening methods are: snipers 
placed around the mottis, night raids on 
the mottis, direct-fire weapons hring on 
bunkers and gun positions, and mortar 
and artillery fire harassing missions on 
the mottis day and night. The isolation, 
cold, food shortage, and lack of supplies 
add to the enemy demoralization. Propa 
ganda may be useful at this time. 


HE principal conditions necessary 

for the success of motti tactics are 

Ability of the attacker to move in deep 

snow, in dense forest, and on roadless 

terrain. (Skis, ahkios, and sled columns 
make this possible. 

\bility to camp in the attack zone 
despite cold and snow, to preserve the 
continuity of the battle Tents hauled 
on ahkios are used. 

\bility to keep direction in dense for 
ests, in darkness, and in storms or fog 

Surprise 

Small-unit leaders who are capable of 
independent action over long periods of 
time 

\ppreciation of weather and terrain 
conditions, especially of extreme cold 
and deep snow 





Infantry and Deep Snow 


Deep snow greatly favors the de 
fense; since, over it, there is much 
difhculty in moving, maneuvering, 
and supplying large numbers of sol 
diers. Highways under constant use 
ind railways may be maintained 
without an excessive amount of labor 
Sut the breaking in of new roads so 
that mules may pull bobsleds over 
them constitutes a much more for 
midable difhculty.—From “Infantry 
and Deep Snow” by Major Ralph I 
Jones, 2d Infantry, in the November 
1924, INFANTRY JoURNAI 











Leadership Book 
for All Services 


NE PROJECT, the course of 

which has been of deepest interest 
to The Journat, is the interservice book 
on leadership. The work began some 
three years ago with strong backing from 
General Eisenhower, then Chief of Staff. 
A group of several officers from the dif- 
ferent Services, including the Coast 
Guard, under the late Colonel Dean 
Ellerthorpe of the Army, was set up in 
the Pentagon to write a single basic work 
on leadership for use by all the services. 
Upon the death of Colonel Ellerthorpe, 
Colonel Thomas R. Phillips replaced 
him, and last year his group completed a 
tentative draft of the book. 

It was then issued in mimeographed 
form, with a distribution of several hun 
dred copies to key members of all serv- 
ices for comment. A mixed committee 
under Captain H. P. Rice of the Navy 
has guided the further development of 
the leadership book since then. The 
comments received from many sources 
made it evident that a considerable re 
vision of the tentative draft was needed 
to make it of maximum interest and use. 
In The Journat’s opinion, the draft cir- 
culated for criticism, although very evi 
dently a thorough treatment of leader- 
ship and its problems, and particularly 
of the techniques of leadership, de- 
pended too much on technical aspects 
of applied psychology for its explana 
tions. Moreover, it lacked a proportion 
ate number of Marine Corps, Navy and 
Coast Guard leadership examples, which 
should actually be available in abun 
dance. 

The problem of finding a writer thor 
oughly competent to revise the book was 
sensibly tackled by Captain Rice's com 
mittee, which simply asked several writ- 
ers and editors whether they would be 
interested in the job, and how they 
would propose to handle the rev ision. 
\mong these were Dr. Douglas Southall 
Freeman, well known editor of the Rich- 
mond News Leader and author of R. E. 
Lee, Lee's Lieutenants, and George 
Washington; Mr. Hanson Baldwin, mili- 
tary analyst of The New York Times; 
Colonel S. L. A. Marshall, ORC, one of 
the editors of the Detroit News, and au 
thor of many excellent military books, 
including the notable combat study Men 
\gainst Fire, which Generals Omar 
Bradley and Jacob L. Devers have so 


highly praised as a book every Army offi 
cer needs to study, and which has earned 
similar praise among leaders of the Navy, 
Marines and Air Force; the present editor 
of the INFanrry JourNAL was also ap- 
pre yached. 


ther ete MARSHALL received 
the revision job, and in our opinion, 
Captain Rice and his committee picked 
the right man. It was Colonel Marshall 
who, as a representative of the War De 
partment Historical Division in the Pa 
cific combat areas, and later as Chief 
Historian of the European Theater of 
Operations, developed the post-battle in- 
terview of combat units. In this work, 
the vital importance of which to uni 
formed leadership has not yet been fully 
realized by Service leaders in general, 
Colonel Marshall shared combat experi 
ences with over 500 different units of 
company and similar size, going with 
them into battle as well as conducting 
group interviews after a battle was over 
(as described in Colonel Marshall's 
Island Victory) 

With this intimate knowledge of the 
behavior of men in combat, Colonel 
Marshall, an excellent writer as well, is 
by all odds the man best qualified to pro- 
duce an impro\ ed version of the inter 
service leadership book. He expects to 
have the work done in a few months’ 
time. 

Colonel Marshall, we should further 
report, is completely convinced that all 
leadership in every Armed Service must 
be directed toward battle as its final end. 
Any other orientation of the leader, 
whether his war work will be to lead 
troops in alr, sea, or ground combat, or to 
lead the work of a shop or office force 
thousands of miles from the main scenes 


of war—any other approach to leadership, 
insists Colonel Marshall, can only in 


duce forgetfulness and neglect of the one 
purpose of an Amny, a Navy, or an Air 
Force, and that of the team, now indis 
pensable in thought and action, made up 
of the three great Services. 

With this The Journat agrees in full, 
and it will closely follow and report all 
further progress on this most important 
oficial work—the completion of the first 
joint official doctrine on the principles 
and methods of leaders in a modern Mili 
tary Establishment. 
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Flank Patrol 


Lieutenant General L. K. Truscott, Jr. 


HEADQUARTERS SUBTASK FORCE 
GOALPOST 
Morocco 
21 November 1942 
SPECIAL ORDERS) 
) 
No. 20) 

1. Having failed to live 
up to the fine traditions 
of the American Army by sur- 
rendering elements of this 
command to the enemy without 
first exhausting every pos- 
sibility for attack, de- 
fense, or withdrawal, 2d 
Lieutenant Jesse Scott, 
0-1288796, 60th Infantry, is 
hereby relieved from duty 
with his present organiza- 
tion and this command. 

The above named officer 
will proceed without delay 
by motor to Casablanca re- 
porting upon arrival thereat 
to the Commanding General, 
Western Task Force, for re- 
turn to the United States by 
the first available trans- 
port. The Commanding Of- 
ficer, SOS, will provide the 
necessary transportation. 

By Command of Brigadier 
General... 


COTT read the order. What would 
his mother think? And his brother 

officers? And the folks at home? So 
much for all of his hard work and am 
bitions. Failed in his first fight. Cap 
tured! A prisoner! That had been hard 
enough . . . and how fortunate he had 
thought himself . . . to be released by the 
armistice after only three days! Another 
chance . . . against another enemy 
the real enemy! He would prove him 
self... And now .. . this. 

And yet ... that fight . . . 


“Platoon, HALT! Rest.” 

The Ist Platoon, Company A, 60th 
Infantry (less one squad) straggled to a 
halt and each man dropped to the 
ground as the light dust scuffed up by 





LIEUTENANT GENERAL L. K. TRUSCOTT, JR., 
retired, made a distinguished World 
War II record as the commander re- 
spectively of the 3d Infantry Division, 
VI Corps, and Fifth Army. He entered 
the Army in 1917 as a second lieutenant 
of Cavalry. He now lives at Bluemont, 
Virginia. 
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Whether Second Lieutenant Jesse Scott, AUS, did 


all he could in his first battle is for you to decide 


marching feet settled slowly earthward. 
It was the morning of November 8, 
1942. The place was Africa. Second 
Lieutenant Jesse Scott, AUS, opened his 
map and walked across the road to con- 
sider the situation. 

It was the Rabat road, a two-way con- 
crete strip. To the west some two miles 
or more was the high ridge that paral 
leled the seacoast and blended into the 
great mounds of shifting sand behind the 
beaches where they had come ashore that 
morning. To the northeast on the Rabat 
road, beside which they had marched for 
the last hour, was the road junction 
where they had left Roadblock No. 3; be 
yond that, the road disappeared into the 
dense woods in the distance. To the 
southwest, the Rabat road followed the 
valley floor, almost level except for slight 
rises or folds in the ground that con 
cealed some stretches. Along the road 
was a telephone or power line and the 
remnants of what were once two rows of 
fair-sized trees. There, a mile or so 
away, Lieutenant Dooley with Road 
block No. 1 was disappearing over a rise 
on the way to Sidi-bou-Knadel. To the 
east, a strip of pavement wide enough 
for only a single vehicle led over a sandy 
ridge some 1200 yards away. Beyond 
that there should be a railroad crossing. 
The railroad followed the ridge to the 
southwest, crossed through a saddle and 
came into view to the south. Generally 
paralleling the ridge and the Rabat road, 
pole lines barely visible in the distance 
traced its route to Sidi-bou-Knadel. 

The sun, almost overhead, shone 
warm and clear. The stillness was broken 
only by the rumble of thunder to sea- 
ward. No, Lieutenant Scott told himself, 
not thunder, but the roar of naval guns. 

Yes, that was RJ 83. Here he was to 
establish Roadblock No. 2 to protect the 
right flank of the battalion which was 
moving north to capture the airfield. 

Scott turned and considered his pla 
toon. Two squads of nine men each. 
Sergeants Steinke and Augusta, squad 
leaders. Sergeant Taylor, platoon ser 
geant. Corporals Buttz and Paddock, as- 
sistant squad leaders. All watching him. 
How different from OCS and training 


back at Fort Bragg! No horseplay now. 
All sitting quietly, cooling off from the 
hot march, smoking and talking quietly. 
Like himself they felt a suppressed ex 
citement at finding themselves on a for 
eign shore and “going for record” after 
all these months of confusion. 


COTT tumed to Sergeant Taylor 
who had crossed the road and joined 
him. As usual, Taylor had the old 
timer's slightly condescending, but al 
ways strictly correct military attitude. 
He was obviously anxious to get started. 
“Sergeant Taylor, | believe this is the 
place, don’t you?” 

The sergeant briefly examined the 
map. 

“Yes, sir, Lieutenant. It don’t seem to 
have changed any in the past three 
weeks. How does the Lieutenant want 
the platoon deployed?” 

“Call the squad leaders.” 

The squad leaders reported. Their 
military correctness always made Scott 
feel a little self-conscious and always 
reminded him of OCS. 

“You all know the situation.” 

“Sergeant Augusta, you take four men 
of your squad. Follow this road to the 
southeast over that ridge about a mile 
and a half and you will come to a rail 
road. Take a position there where you 
can block anything approaching from 
that direction.” 

“Corporal Paddock, you take the other 
men of the Ist Squad and reconnoiter to 
the front. Move out across country to 
the south toward that low ridge where 
those telegraph poles along the railroad 
come into view. Follow generally along 
the railroad, observing to both sides. 
About four miles down this Rabat road 
the railroad comes into a little town. You 
will find Lieutenant Dooley there with 
Roadblock No. 1. Let me know at once 
if you see any enemy.” 

“Sergeant Steinke, you put the rocket 
guns in position somewhere along the 
road this side of that native hut—down 
the road there. Better put the BAR over 
in that cactus patch to cover them. Be 
sure to get good fields of fire.” 

“Sergeant Taylor, you put the rest of 
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clad in turban and flowing robes sat 
sidewise upon the rear end of a small 
and patient donkey, belaboring it with a 
stick. Following in Indian file were 
several women and children who plodded 
along under burdens seemingly as great 
as that of the diminutive donkey. All the 
The Arabs 


crossed the road and approached the cac 


soldiers were watching. 


tus hedge surrounding the native hut. 
The mounted native gesticulated vio 
lently with his stick. A woman ran for 
ward. The unintelligible 
words. The woman opened a gate. All 
passed within. 
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The 


ablished his position. 


arrows show the route of advance of the French armor and infantry. 


the platoon in position along this little 
rise to the front. Better have everybody 
clean weapons and check ammunition 


All that salt 


water and sand we went through won't 


} . : ; 
before they start digging. 


do them any good Send me a messenger 
I'm going to se nd back to the beach to see 
if they've got that weapons Carrier out rt 
the sand yet.” 
1132 
\ny questions?” 
Se rgeant Steinke saluted 
Lootenant 


It is now Check your watches 


Yes, sir, 
Them rocket guns was only 
put iboard the night we sailed from Nor 
folk. We ain't had but one chanst to try 
em out, and that was on ship and them 
rockets wouldn't explode when they hit 
he water. Why don't we put the Al 
grenade launchers over there and hold 
these rocket guns back Chey ain't no 
good,’ 

No, That rocket gun is 
supp sed to have more range and more 
power than the antitank grenade They 
wouldn't have issued them to us if thev 


Sergeant 


That's the main avenue 


We'll put the rocket guns 


were no good. 
ot approach 
over there 
No more 
thought Scott 


Good 
They had been living 
eating, sleeping this problem for the last 
And after 


hours of s udying that model it made one 


questions reason, 


three wet ks on shipboard 
feel he had been here before 


COTT watched the patrols move out 
Blankowitz, the platoon butt, short 

ind stubby, looking like anything but a 
soldier, trailing along behind Sergeant 
\ugusta’s _ patrol always 
good natured and willing, but always a 
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Blankowitz 


problem. Can't shoot, can’t march. Loses 
equipment. Can't talk. And_ there's 
Hart. The platoon musician. Always an 
accordion or a Hill-billy 
Ballads about everything. He'll 
be making up one about the “First Pla 
toon of Company 
\fric-a-a.” 


Bragg 
tas - 


harmonica. 


songs 


\, hit went over to 

Just like maneuvers back at 
.and OCS... That thunder 

that’s not thunder—nor artillery or ma 
neuvers firing blanks! That's naval gun 
fire firing at an enemy on shore—a real 
enemy. We are actually in a real battle 
in a foreign land! 

Private Blank broke in. “Sir, does the 
Lieutenant want me?” 

Scott collected his thoughts, finished 
the message he was writing, and said 
“Yes, Blank. Take this message back to 
the battalion CP at the south end of that 
lake we passed after we crossed the sand 
dunes. Then go on to the beach. Find 
that weapons carrier. If they have got it 
out of the sand and can get it over those 
sand dunes, guide it over here. We need 
it. 

The messenger departed. Scott seated 
himself in the slight shade afforded by a 
telegraph pole by the roadside and pro 
duced a well oiled rag from his belt. 
Glancing over to Taylor 


where and 


Steinke were cleaning their own weap 


ons and chatting with the men around 
them, Scott removed the salt stains and 
sand from his tommy gun and clips, 
wiped off his ammunition, and reloaded. 
Scott wondered how the battalion was 
getting on, and whether or not it had 
reached the airfield. 

Several hundred yards across the fore 
ground a small group appeared. A native 


\ noble sheik! Scott suddenly realized 
that the men were through cleaning their 
weapons. 

He crossed the low swale and joined 
Sergeant Taylor. He inspected the arms. 

“Ferber, this is no time for goldbrick 
ing. Unload those magazines, clean out 
the salt and sand, wipe off that ammu 
nition.” 

“Hart, where are your grenades?—Lost 
them? Well, I notice that you haven't 
lost that damned harmonica. Sergeant 
Taylor, see if you can get grenades from 
the rocket gunners for him.” 

“Polka, where's your helmet? Dropped 
it overboard? You'd lose your head if it 
wasn't tied on.” 

“McCoy, your rifle, as usual, is the 
best in the platoon. You ‘ain’t aimin’ to 
miss no Frog’? Well, any man that 
shoots like you do I'm sure won't miss.” 
The 
The same old 
weak ones. Just like maneuvers at Bragg 

or OCS... They don’t realize yet that 
this is war . After all, why should 
they? They don’t hate the French 

or anybody else. Sand, cactus, sun 


And so on from one to another. 
same old strong points. 


shine, donkeys, dirty natives, heat, dust 

. might as well be on the border at 
home Might at least get 
meal . . 


a good 


COTT suddenly realized that he was 

hungry. Long time since sandwiches 

and coffee on the transport at 0100. His 
watch said 1230. 

“Sergeant, better have the men eat a 
K ration before they finish digging.” 

“Yes, sir.” Then to the platoon. “OK, 
you gents, mess call, and make it snap 
py.” 

Scott and Taylor sat down on the low 
rise facing off to the south and shared a 
K ration. Scott wondered how Dooley 
was getting on at Roadblock 1. No word 
yet from Paddock. 

“Hey, Lieutenant. Just look at this. 
Crummy cheese, sweet crackers, a choco 
late bar, a sugar lump, and lemonade 
powder! Ain’t that a helluva mess to 
feed a soldier?” 
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“But, Sergeant. That has been worked 
out by the scientists as the perfectly bal- 
anced ration in the most compact, edible, 
and imperishable form. That's supposed 
to be the cat's whiskers.” 

“Crap! Mebbe so. But give me a can 
of corn willy, a can of tomatoes, and a 
box of hardtack anytime, and a little 
strong coffee to wash it down. Lookie 
here! Two cigarettes in a regular carton. 
‘Nutsies'!! Now I ask you, ain't that 
somethin’>?” 

A call from farther along the small rise 
interrupted. 

“Hey, Lieutenant, here comes Blank- 
owitz with a coupla Frogs!” 

Scott and Taylor walked back across 
the low swale toward the road junction 
to meet Blankowitz. 

Blankowitz reported: “Sir, Lieutenant, 
Sergeant Augusta he sand dese Frogs. 
Say me tell you he got de truck and got 
de seventy-five.” 

Scott looked at the Frenchmen, obvi- 
ously officers, although he could not re- 
member to save his soul what the in- 
signia of rank meant. 

“Can you speak English?” 

“Non parlez ' A stream of 
unintelligible words accompanied by 
much shrugging of shoulders, waving of 
hands, and pointing to the east and 
northeast. 

“Damn, Sergeant, I sure wish we had 
someone who could speak French. We 
might find out something that would be 
useful. Send them back to the beach 
under guard.” 

Sergeant Taylor moved off with the 
prisoners. Scott turned to Blankowitz 

“Did Sergeant Augusta send me a field 
message?” 

“Sure. He say me tell you he got de 
men, got de truck, got de seventy-five.” 

“You mean he has captured a truck 
and a seventy-five?” 

“Nah. Nah. He say tell you.” 

“Blankowitz, did the patrol have a 
fight over these?” 

“Nah. Nah. Sergeant he say tell you.” 

“Did you see a truck and a seventy 
five?” 

“Nah. I'ma foxhole. Dig lak hell. 
Sergeant he kick me lak dat. Say take de 
Frogs, tall you.” 

“Did you see any enemy?” 

‘Nah. Sergeant, he say take de Frogs, 
tall you.” 

Damn Augusta, thought Scott. Why 
does everybody in the Army always try 
to get rid of goldbricks, even if only tem 
porarily. 

“Okay, Blankowitz. You wait right 
here. 1 will send a message to Sergeant 
Augusta directly.” 

Nearly 1300. Taking too much time. 
Must check these 
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pe ySItIONS. 


Moving 


across the swale toward the native hut, 
Scott joined Sergeant Steinke at the posi 
tion of one of the rocket gunners. Pri 
vate Tomah, from New Mexico, with all 
the stolidity of his race, was prone in a 
foxhole with the four-foot tube across his 
shoulder trying out the position. 

“Now Heliker, you lay down,” Tomah 
was saying. “See can you poke them 
rockets in that gun.” 

Heliker went down, wiggling around 
on the ground searching for a position. 

“Heliker, you keep them rockets off 
that dirt. We don’t want to have no mis 
fires. I aim to get me a tank.” 

Heliker inserted a rocket into the rear 
end of the tube. 

Tomah spoke: a Ikay , now we dig you 
in there.” 

“Tomah, can you fire that thing?” 
Lieutenant Scott asked. 

“Yes, sir, Lieutenant. | fired it twice 
on ship. Paper say it’s good for four-five 
hundred yards. I measured to that white 
road marker. It’s about three hundred. 
Ought to be able to hit one there.” 

Scott and Steinke inspected the other 
rocket gun and then the BAR position in 
the edge of the cactus. Scott tried the 
BAR position and saw that he could only 
see fifty or sixty vards to the front in the 
prone position. He moved the position 
forward to a better location. Finding a 
grenade rifleman along the road near the 
rocket gunners, he sent him over to the 
left flank where he would have better 
visibility and possibly a more vulnerable 
target 


against anything approaching 


along the road from the southwest. 


E MUST HURRY, Scott told 
H himself. Time was passing. Wast 
ing too much time. Crossing the road, 
Scott started up the low rise toward Ser 
geant Taylor over on the left flank. A 
voice halted him. It was a runner from 
the south, breathless. 

‘Lieutenant, sir—we’re being attacked 
by infantry and tanks. Lieutenant Doo 
ley sent me to say that he needs ammu 
nition and tank grenades.” 

“How many enemy are there?’ 

“Sir, | know. But there’s an 
awful lot of shooting. We've had several 
men hit already.” 

Scott looked toward the beach. 
truck there. He 
witz. 


don’t 


No 


remembered Blanko 


“Sergeant Taylor, Augusta sent word 
by Blankowitz something about a truck 
and a seventy-five. I can’t make heads or 
tails of what Blankowitz says. Send a 
noncom over there with him on the dou 
ble to see if Augusta really has a truck. 
If so, bring it over here quick. Dooley is 
in trouble and needs help quick.” 


“Sergeant Steinke, you get that rocket- 


gun team and a grenade launcher. Col 
lect some ammunition and get it ready to 
send forward to Lieutenant Dooley right 
away.” 

Taking his field glasses, Scott searched 
the horizon to the southwest, cursing the 
slight haze that interfered with clear visi- 
bility. Is that dust? Is it moving? God, 
it's tanks! Dooley is in for it now. Scott 
looked to the east. Nothing in sight 
Suddenly from the rear, a roar—the weap 
ons carrier! Scott ran across the swale 
calling to Taylor and Steinke to bring 
those men. 

Scott looked into the truck. Loaded 
with packs. Ammunition probably un- 
derneath. And rations. No 
time to unload. 

“Climb aboard! Cartwright, Lieuten 
ant Dooley’s roadblock is being attacked 
down there. 
them. 


And water. 


I can see tanks beyond 
Chey need ammunition and anti 
tank grenades. Drive like hell and get to 
them!” 

“Yes, sir!” 

The four men piled in. Private Blank 
was still sitting beside the driver. Gears 
ground and the weapons carrier lurched 
forward. It gathered speed. 

Scott ran back to the low rise and with 
Sergeant Taylor watched to the south 
west through his field glasses. The truck 
passed the kilometer stone beyond 
Tomah and picked up speed. Trailing 
smoke and f xe it bet on down the 
road. One kilometer and then another 
Over a rise momentarily lost to view, 
then it appeared again trave lling as 
though the devils of hell were behind it 
\nother swale. Another ridge. Must be 
there! What's that! A sudden 
puff of smoke from the truck. It lurched 
wildly, came to a stop, and burst into 
fame. 


almost 


Iwo small figures dashed from the 
truck and plunged headlong into the 
green patch to the west of the road 

probably cactus, Scott thought. And 
the sound of distant fire like a shotgun 

or a 37 AT gun—came faintly back up 
the valley. Scott looked at his watch. 
It was 1450. 

Scott's mouth was dry 
pounded. He tried to swallow 
breathless—like finishing the obstacle 
course at OCS. Wetting his dry lips he 
turned to Sergeant Taylor. Something 

maybe sweat—trickled slowly down the 
sergeant s weather-beaten cheeks He 
muttered to himself: “The goddam sons 


I lis heart 
He was 


abitches! Never gave ‘em a chance. 
Good men ” 

‘Sergeant, what the hell do we do 
now?” 

Taylor brushed a hand quickly across 
his face and turned away 

“Well, Lieutenant, even if we had a 
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truck, we couldn’t help Dooley now. No 
use sending good money after bad. Bet- 
ter get ourselves set, cause we're sure 
going to catch hell before dark.” 

Scott looked along the low rise and 
toward the road. There was lots of ac- 
tivity now. No need to urge them to dig. 
“Hey, Butch, lemme that shovel, will 
ya?” “To hell with yuh. Use your pick.” 
.. . “Wish to God I had one of them 
engineer shovels they was so free passing 
out of them fatigue details at Bragg in 
stead of this damn toy.” . . . “Hey, Joe, 
how about to the PX fer a beer?” 

“Sergeant, caution the men to remain 
quiet and not to expose themselves.” 

“Yes, sir.” A roar: “Keep down and 
stay down, you gents.” 


COTT watched through his field 

glasses. A great plume of smoke 
rose from the burning truck and drifted 
slowly westward, waving to and fro like 
a great plumed fan—grandmother's os 
trich feather fan. Near the burning 
truck a tank stood. No sign of move 
ment. Yes there is! There’s another tank 
beyond the road . . . moving slowly! . . . 
And another this side of the burning 
truck . . . God, there’s more to the east 
of the road . . . one, two, three . . . all 
coming over that low ridge east of the 
town. Poor Dooley .. . 

“Tomah!” Scott called. Tomah, lying 
quietly in his foxhole with the tube of 
the rocket gun over his shoulder, turned 
his head. “Tanks are coming up the 
road down there quite a ways of yet. 
Watch them Hold your fire 
until they are so close vou will be sure 


closely 


not to miss 
Yes, sir, Lieutenant 
Scott remembered that he had no fox 


hole 


tools to officers? 


Why don’t they issue intrenching 
Going to have one 
next time He found a slight depression 
He tried it 
. OCS... can 
see Tomah, and Breitkritz with the BAR 

and just to the rear, Steinke. This 
side of the road near Tomah, two rifle 
Polka and McCoy. To the left 


farther up the low rise, Sergeant Taylor 


behind a bunch of grass. 
Cover from observation . 


men 
bevond him two riflemen can't 
see who they are 
Lifting himself upon his hands 
like push ups in physical training at 
OCS 
It must be Antonio, he thought 


Scott saw the grenade rifleman 
There's 
Wish we 


with some of that new armor 


another rifleman beyond 
had a 37 
piercing ammunition. A crashing roat 
in the woods to the north, and off to sea 
ward the distant rumble like thunder of 
naval guns. And all was suddenly quiet 
Wish to hell it was dark, Scott thought 


It was 1510 
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He picked up his field glasses. The 
truck was still burning. But no tanks 
were in sight . . . Yes, there they are. 
God . . . how did they get there so 
quickly? There's one on the road at that 
bend beyond Tomah. It’s stopped. 
Therc’s another a little way behind it. 
It's stopping, too. There’s another back 
by that cactus patch, still moving . . . 
no, it stopped. Wonder why they've 
stopped. Do they see anything? Where 
are the others? Scott searched. There 
was dust back of that rise toward the 
railroad. The dust was moving. A tank! 
Then another . . . and another. A rifle 
cracked over to his left and then another. 
And another. Then there was firing all 
along the wire. 

‘CEASE FIRING, you goddam fools!” 
Sergeant Taylor's hoarse voice roared. 
“Do you want to get us all blown right 
plumb to hell?” 

There was a crash on the road to the 
front and then another. Antitank gre 
nades burst on the road a hundred yards 
in front of the leading tank. No hit. 
Tomah was quiet in his foxhole. Scott 
looked around toward Sergeant Taylor. 
He was sprawled on the ground. His 
helmet off. There it was beyond him. 
And beyond that the helmet-liner top 
down with a broken strap dangling 
Scott looked at Taylor again and caught 
his breath. A great gaping wound in 
Taylor's head from which blood and 
brains slowly oozed. Taylor's sightless 
eves were open. 

Scott suddenly realized that the spat 
and whine were bullets. All the enemy 
tanks were firing. Bullets spat into the 
tuft of grass before him and filled his 
eyes and mouth with dirt. Bullets struck 
the hard ground and ricocheted off to the 


rear in a characteristic whine . . . Sounds 


like duty in the pits on the range at 
or OCS... 
OCS! 
they would do now? 


Bragg . . only there is no 


pe rapet here wonder what 
As suddenly as it 

Scott could 
It was 1525. 


began, all became 
quiet. hear his watch tick 


ing. 


INUTES PASSED. Scott could 
see Tomah and Heliker in their 
foxholes. And McCoy and Polka. Some 
thing wrong with Polka . . . Hit maybe. 
Can't see Breitkritz and the BAR but 
they must be there . . . there’s Steinke to 
the left rear. Scott turned his head slow 
ly. No one was visible. Only foxholes 
and Tavlor . 

Lifting his head slowly, inch by inch, 
Scott forced himself to look through the 
thin screen of the grass tuft. There was 
the leading tank in the same position on 
the road. Another to its left beside the 
cactus hedge near the native hut 


wonder what the Sheik is doing now? 
... another tank under a tree east of the 
road . . . two more over near the railroad 
cut in the ridge a thousand yards to the 
south. All quiet! No! There's some 
movement. On the road beyond the 
tanks! One, two, three, four—trucks! 

The trucks halted beyond the last 
tank, and infantry tumbled out. Four 
truckloads of infantry, Scott thought. 
Must be a company. God, what now? 
Should we withdraw? No way for those 
men along the road or for us to with- 
draw. Over on the left . . . some might 
get back to the road and the woods. But 
we got to hold till dark to protect the 
rest of the battalion . . . What would 
OCS do now? 

Scott watched the infantry detruck 
and deploy to the east of the road. Slow- 
ly, they moved forward. Looks like 
squad or platoon columns . . . like OCS. 
Then the noise of grinding gears and the 
clank-clank of iron treads . . . the tanks 
were advancing! Off to the rear a faint 
clatter of machine-gun bursts. And one, 
two, three faint shots . . . like an Ml. 
Scott looked at Tomah and Heliker, still 
quiet in their foxholes. 


HERE was a blinding flash and a 

roar like escaping steam. Whitish 
blue smoke shrouded Tomah and Heli 
ker. Tomah had fired the rocket gun! A 
crash! He hit the first tank! No! A tree 
toppled and slowly fell across the leading 
tank. Tomah had missed! He had hit 
the tree. Then all hell broke loose. The 
tanks were firing. Everyone was firing! 
lhe infantry got closer and closer. Four 
hundred ... three hundred yards! $* 
advance by platoon rushes. One falls 
... another just like 
ae . .. An officer 
threw out his hands and pitched for 
ward. They kept coming. Scott joined in 
with his tommy gun . . . got one . . . no, 
can't tell... hope so for Dooley. Bullets 
spat into the dirt around him and rico 
chets whined overhead. Scott hugged the 
dirt. He heard the clatter of the BAR 
across the road and the plunk, plunk, 
plunk of M1s to his left. Crash! Crash! 
The antitank grenades! 


.. they're hit! ... 
. and maneuvers . 


Tomah’s voice came clear and distinct: 
“Heliker! Heliker! Put in another one! 
Heliker, what hell's matter with you' 
Put in another one!” 

Scott Tomah, still lying 
quietly in his foxhole. He couldn't see 


Heliker. 


treads! 


ce yuld see 


Roaring motors and clanking 
still moving. 
They advanced slowly toward Tomah. 


The tanks were 


One circled to his right and rear. They've 
got him! Oh God! 

“Hey, Lieutenant!” It was Corporal 
Buttz. He pointed to the front. The 
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infantry! Can see their dark faces . . . 
not Frenchmen. Everybody firing! Scott 
tried his tommy gun . God! It's 
jammed. Rolling over on his side, he 
removed the magazine and struggled to 
clear the jam. Damn! Too many thumbs. 
Oh God! Got to get... 

“Hah!” 

Dark faces, two, three, five, six, looked 
down upon him over gleaming rifle bar 
rels. French infantry! Arabs! 

A French officer approached. He 
spoke. Scott did not understand. They 
took his tommy gun. The French officer 
took his map and field glasses. They 
moved toward the road. McCoy and 
Heliker were dead. There was Tomah 
and Sergeant Steinke and Corporal Buttz 
—Buttz with blood streaming from a 
wounded arm. And Breitkritz, severely 
wounded. 

Private Tomah spoke: “Sir, Lieuten 
ant, I hollered for Heliker to put in 
another one, but I looked around and 
Heliker didn’t have no head.” 

The French were collecting their dead 
and wounded. Several bodies stacked 
like cordwood beside the road. More 
coming. The French hurried the pris 
oners into a waiting truck. 

“Sergeant, we didn’t hold out. It’s only 
1700,” Tomah said. 


OU MAY RECALL that the in 

vasion of French Morocco took 
place on the morning of November 8, 
1942, and that conflict was terminated 
by an armistice on the morning of No 
vember 11, three days later. During 
these three days, Subtask Force Goal- 
post, consisting of the 60th Regimental 
Combat Team and an armored battalion 
combat team of the 2d Armored Divi 
sion, of which I was the commanding 
general, was encountering the strongest 
opposition of any one of the numerous 
landings that were taking place in the 
invasion of French North Africa. 

At the conclusion of the operation, I 
found that Lieutenant Scott was one of 
several who had surrendered to the 
French under conditions which I did not 
believe justified for an American officer. 
After affording him an opportunity to 
justify his conduct, I came to the conclu 
sion that his action was in no way due to 
cowardice, but that it was indicative of 
immaturity and lack of training. Accord 
ingly, with the approval of the Com 
manding General, Western Task Force, 
] issued orders relieving Lieutenant Scott 
from his organization for return to the 
United States for further training. 

\fter receiving the order relieving 
him, Lieutenant Scott “put in a reclama,” 
that is, he requested reconsideration of 
the decision. This request I considered 
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reasonable. Fortunately, we were still on 
the battlefield. Time was available for 
thorough investigation. Most of the per- 
sonnel, all that had not been killed or 
wounded, were available for interroga- 
tion, and on the actual scene of the 
action. I constituted a board of officers 
consisting of the senior officers of the 
command—the regimental commander, 
regimental executive, armored battalion 
commander, my chief of staff, and my 
self. With a stenographer and the wit 
nesses we went to the vicinity of Road 
Junction 83 and conducted the investiga- 
tion. 

There, the actual foxholes and places 
where men had lain were clearly visible, 
as were the tracks of tanks, of men both 
friend and foe, and even of scars left by 
bullets. The burned and wrecked truck, 
the demolished tree were there. Even 
many of the cartridge cases had escaped 
the pilfering fingers of those scavengers 
of the battlefield, the Arabs. 

This little story is a reconstruction of 
the action of Lieutenant Scott's patrol 
based on the stenographic report of our 
investigation. Every incident took place 
as described. Though I have pictured it 
through the eyes of Lieutenant Scott, the 
wording is my own. For the most part, 
the names are those of actual members 
of the patrol. Where the record does not 
indicate the names, | have employed 
fictitious ones to designate individuals 
who were actually present. Private To 
mah’s remark at the end of the story may 
well have been made to Lieutenant Scott 
at that time—the record does not show. 
It was made to me when this magnificent 
American soldier was describing and 
demonstrating to the board at the iden 
tical foxhole he had occupied what took 
place in the action which was probably 
the first instance in which a bazooka was 
fired at an enemy tank in battle. 


HIS IS Lieutenant Scott's story. 
What would you have done? 

What would you have done had you 
been the commanding general of Sub 
task Force Goalpost? 

I know what I did. I issued another 
special order to be read to all members 
of the command. This special order 
rescinded Special Orders No. 20 and 
stated: 


Reexamination by a board 
of officers of the circum- 
stances attending Lieutenant 
Scott's surrender indicates 
that in spite of the fact 
that Lieutenant Scott and a 
portion of his command were 
captured by the enemy, he 
accomplished the mission 
assigned to him. 
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Mobile Defense 


Lieutenant Colonel George B. Pickett, Jr. 


PPrstcspe RABLE study has been 
made since World War Il of the 
mobile defense. Its principles are: or 
of key 


of hre support, counterattack by mobile 


ganization terrain, coordination 


Counterat 
the mobile reserve of the regi 


coordinate all fire 
tack by 
ment, combat command, or division is 
the key. The whole 
normally committed, and to destroy the 
attacker, not just to restore the 


reserves, defense in depth, security, flex powes. 


ibility, teamwork, and 


The ground 1S organized so critical 


iggressiveness. 


terrain is either held or denied to the real ceserve 3s 


enemy by fire. Careful plans employ and 
Status 
quo. Its point of contact with the enemy 
is the one that will do him the most 
damage. The counterattack 
timed for the moment the enemy has 
expended his effort gains the decision. 
The defensive layout must therefore 
have enough depth to give the reserve 





LIEUTENANT COLONEL GEORGE B. PICKETT 
yr., Armored Cavalry, is an instructor in 
tactics at The Infantry School at Fort 
Benning. He entered the Military Acad 
emy from Alabama, graduated in 194] 
ind was commissioned in the Infantry 
During the war he served with the | |th 
and 16th Armored divisions as a staft 


maneuver room. 
officer and battalion commander Colo Outposts provide the securitv. The 
nel Pickett didn’t tell us what led him to 


system has observation posts to watch 
transfer from the Infantry to the Ar 


mored Cavalry but we presume it was 
due to his wartime experiences 


possible 


the front constantly by day and listen 


ing posts for night. The defense is 


Counterattack—to destroy the enemy—is the key to the 


mobile defense that makes the attacker pay for every gain 


planned in great detail, but all com 
manders carry it out ready to meet the 
fluid conditions of the battle. Plans cover 
all anticipated situations but are modi 
fied to fit the actual situations. A unit 
that trains for an ever-changing situ 
ation is not confused when battle brings 
unusual situations. Even if its sector is 
unduly wide, the defense remains elastic 
and new plans are constantly prepared 
for any action, including the event that 
overwhelming odds overrun the out 
posts. 

An effective mobile defense depends, 
further, upon the closest cooperation 
and coordination between all units 
Hence good leadership insures success. 
When the fighting man faces over 
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The mobile defense of a thirty-mile front. Figure | shows how the Commanding 
General, Ist Infantry Division, uses one of his infantry regiments to outpost the 
whole front and uses the other two (with attached armor) as a division reserve ready 
to counterattack. Figure 2 shows how the Colonel Ist Infantry outposts the front by 
putting his three battalions abreast with orders to defend the towns with company 
sized garrisons. His regimental reserve consists of an attached tank company (less 
one platoon and one rifle company from the center battalion. This kind of defense 
system has enough depth to give the reserve force plenty of room in which to ma 
neuver. When the time for counterattack comes the whole reserve is usually com 
mitted with the object of destroying the attacker and not just to restore old defensive 


lines. The system is flexible enough to meet the fluid conditions of modern battle. 
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whelming odds and other units are 
withdrawing, only the most aggressive 
and competent leadership will prevail. 
The leader looks for every enemy open 
ing. He is willing to swap terrain for 
time and tactical advantage, and he 
makes the enemy suffer the heaviest 
losses for every gain. He is always ready 
to stop one effort and hit the enemy with 
another from a different direction. 


HE commander of an infantry di 
vision may get a very wide sector to 
defend, say a thirty-mile front before 
the town of Metropolis. Many Ameri 
can divisions found themselves during 
World War II with even larger front 
ages. To make the problem typical, let 
us attach the 810th Heavy Tank Bat 
talion from the corps armored cavalry 
group to the Ist Infantry Division. The 
CG Ist Infantry Division orders Ist 
Infantry Regiment to outpost the whole 
front by blocking main routes of hostile 
armored approach, defending such key 
installations as towns, occupying key 
terrain, and setting up roadblocks. 
Colonel Ist Infantry asked for and 
got one heavy-tank company from the 
division tank battalion. Being complete 
ly familiar with mobile defense tactics 
he put his infantry 
abreast to do these things, telling each 
the 
towns in his sector with reinforced com 
He decided to at 
tach two tank platoons to his left bat 


three battalions 


battalion commander to defend 


pany size garrisons. 


talion, the regimental tank company 
minus those two platoons to his right 
battalion, and one platoon of the at 
tached tank company to his center bat 
talion. He formed a regimental reserve 
of the attached tank company less the 
one platoon, and one rifle company 
from the center battalion. His plans are 
prepared for using this reserve to rein 
force any outpost elements in danger. 
Figure 2. 


G Ist Infantry Division keeps the 
2d and 3d Infantry Regiments in 
He the di 
battalion one com 
pany) to 2d Infantry and the 810th 
Heavy Tank Battalion to the 3d In 
fantry. He locates his reserve regiments 


division reserve. attaches 


tank 


vision less 


to counterattack any force that attacks. 
Figure I. 
ment to slow down, divert, and harass 


He will use his outpost regi 


the attacking enemy. It is the unit that 
“rolls with the punch,” as General Pat 
ton said. 

This leaves two reinforced infantry 
regiments for counterattacks upon any 
force that may fight deep into his out 
post sector or gets clear through it. 
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Maneuver Control 


Lieutenant Colonel O. A. Leahy 


Umpires (maneuver or baseball) have to know their 


jobs and even then they are targets for jeers and boos 


OME three years ago the Aggressor 
enemy was created through the 
imagination, inventive genius, and prac 
He 


was created to furnish realism on the 


tical mindedness of a few officers. 
field of maneuver and to provide combat 
intelligence training during peacetime. 
The tension common to real combat is 
common to they 
await a dawn attack against the green 


maneuver tr PS as 


uniformed Aggressor forces. 
The 


altered 


has 
control. 


introduction of Aggressor 


methods of maneuver 
hese changes are principally: umpire 
organization, umpire control, measures 
or rules of the maneuver play, and um 
pire communications. This article covers 


the principal changes in maneuver con 





LIEUTENANT COLONEL 0. A. LEAHY, Infan 
try, was operations officer for the Deputy 
Maneuver Director and Chief Umpire of 
“Exercise Tarheel” in the spring of 1949. 
He is now on duty with the Tactical 
Section of the Infantry School. 


‘p 


t Ketsmectiet 


sat! 


trol as they apply to a division field 
exercise. 

\ division maneuver requires between 
225 and 250 officer umpires, and approxi 
mately an equal number of enlisted men 
to exercise control. They may be ob 
tained from the ORC, National Guard, 
Army units, but should not 
come from the units participating in the 


or Regular 
maneuver. A suitable organization of 
umpires 1s shown in Figure l. 

« Before umpires are assigned they 
should attend an umpire sc hool. It takes 
two weeks to train umpires who are not 
up to date on organizavions and doc 
trines Umpires who are up to date can 
be trained in a week. 
should 


The umpire school 


schedule review the organiza 
tional structure of the units participating 
in the maneuver, tactics, communica 
tions, umpire control measures, and en 
gage in practical exercises in umpiring. 

The umpire organization shown in 
Figure ] provides the chief umpire with 


a small group ot senio©r umpires, through 


pe 

- 

>. ae. 
‘ 


Personnel of the Umpire Liaison Group at work in the Group's truck. Equipment 
includes radios, teleprinter, telephones and Situation map. 
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Figure 1. 


whom he can work effectively on operas 
tional matters. The umpire organization 
is superimposed on the U.S. maneuver 
ing troops, and the umpires join the U.S. 
troops fully equipped to perform their 
control mission. For adequate control ii 
the infantry regiment the 
umpire has some fifty ofhcer umpires un 
der him. 


regimental 


This includes a regimental as 
sistant umpire, three battalion umpires 
each with an assistant, rifle company um 
pires, rifle platoon umpires, heavy-tank 
company umpires, tank platoon umpires, 
and heavy-mortar company umpire. The 
division artillery umpire has an assistant, 
two officer umpires per field artillery bat 
talion and antiaircraft battalion, and two 
fire-markers per field artillery battalion. 
The tank battalion umpire has an assist 
ant umpire, tank company umpires, and 
tank platoon umpires. 

he service umpire, division rear um 
pire, has the umpires as shown in the 
All umpires other than rifle pla 
and tank platoon umpires are 
equipped with vehicles. Umpire person 
nel are placed on special duty with the 
U.S. troops and are dependent on them 
for Class | and III supplies only. The 
burden of umpire support is kept to a 
minimum 


chart 
toon 


and during 
a maneuver the administrative tasks of a 


because before 


The distribu 
tion of umpires shown on the chart per 


diy sion are at a Maximum. 


mits adequate umpire coverage for com 
bat, command, 
the division 


and service elements ol 


MPIRI 


kept simple and be capable of creat 


control measures must be 


ing realism in the field. These control 
measures or rules must be known by the 


umpires, the U.S. and the Ag 
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troops, 


he organization of umpires for a division-size maneuver. 


gressor forces. The rules are designed to 
permit a free maneuver; any deviation 
from a free maneuver will nullify the 
benefits obtainable from the rules. The 
more complete the understanding of the 
rules of maneuver by all participants the 
easier it is for umpires to maintain con 
trol. 

The umpire control measures are few 
and simple. The principal duties of an 
umpire are five in number 

1) Observe tactical and administra 
tive errors. 

2) Describe the fire of blank ammu 
nition. 

3) Assess casualties. 

(4) Make decisions as to movement 
of units based on fire power. 

(5) Report U.S. troop locations. 

The umpire observes and does not 
command. As a unit approaches contact 
with Aggressor, the umpire observes 
troop leading, command procedures, cor 
rectness of formation, use of terrain, and 
adherence to accepted tactical doctrine. 
If a unit leaves its zone of action the um 
pire does not correct the error. During 
the movement to contact gaps may occur 
between units. However, the umpire 
does not point this out to the unit com 
mander. He simply makes note of the 
The loss of control and failure to 

included in the 

Since the over-all 
purpose of any field exercise is to train 
the maneuvering troops, the umpire after 
completion of each daily report may 
show the report to the unit commander 
in the hope of bringing about improve 
ments. 


errors. 
maintain contact are 


daily umpire report. 


he description of blank firing is per 
haps the most difheult task an umpire 
has. It is the job of the rifle platoon um 


pire. The smell of gunpowder and the 
noise of battle are essential to creating 
combat realism. However, to completely 
portray the battle conditions the blank 
firing and sound effects of Aggressor 
sonic equipment must be described. The 
description must coincide with the battle 
noises. The platoon umpire announces 
the type fire, the volume of fire, and 
location of the strike of the fire directed 
at the unit. To do this the rifle platoon 
umpire becomes a galloping circus bark- 
er. The variation of the announced vol- 
ume of fire received by the unit and the 
description of the effect of the unit's fire 
on Aggressor indicates to the U.S. com- 
mander which of the opposing forces has 
fire superiority. If the announcements 
favor Aggressor, the U.S. commander 
must increase his fire power by commit- 
ting more units to the fire fight or bring- 
ing more supporting weapons to bear on 
Aggressor. Possibly he may do both. The 
description of fire is the umpire control 
measure intended to govern the move 
ments of a rifle unit. A public-address 
system helps the rifle platoon umpire 
make his announcements. If such equip 
ment is not available or is too cumber 
some for maneuvers covering extended 
distances, squad leaders who repeat the 
voice announcements of the umpire are 
satisfactory, providing they have been 
trained in the work. 


N AGGRESSIVE UNIT or a wenit 

not following the rules may not re 
spond to the announcements of aa um- 
pire. When this happens the umpire 
may assess personnel casualties as a con 
trol measure and to train the soldier in 
battlefield performance. The soldier 
ruled a casualty must be informed of 
what he has done wrong or what he 
failed to do if he is to benefit from the 
About a third of the 
casualties should be tagged to provide 
training for the medical service support 
ing the unit. 

Vehicles ruled damaged or destroyed 
by umpires are tagged to indicate the 
amount of damage and the action to be 
taken by the driver. A black flag is flown 
on the vehicle during the time it is ruled 
out of action. 

The Aggressor force does not have 
personnel casualties. 
strength is limited. Aggressor vehicles, 
however, may be ruled out of action in 
order to make the game realistic and to 
instill confidence of U.S. troops in their 
Ww eapons. 


umpire’s action. 


This is because its 


\n Aggressor vehicle upon be 
ing ruled out raises a red flag and reports 
to its company command post. The ve 
hicle then is used elsewhere or in the 
same place after a sufficient delay. 

The essence of a field exercise is move 
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ment. Movement of units in contact is 
governed by the ratio of the fire powers 
of the two opposing forces. In the com- 
putation of fire powers an umpire must 
not let the maneuver degenerate into a 
purely mathematical contest. To deter 

mine fire power he must be familiar with 
the capabilities of weapons, and he must 
have a good knowledge of correct tactics. 
A capable umpire will permit a unit, 
even though it may possess an inferior 
fire power, to capitalize on surprise. An 
intelligent interpretation or “play” of 
fire power by umpires will greatly influ- 
ence the amount of correct training a 
unit receives. 

The assistant infantry battalion um- 
pire determines the fire power of Aggres- 
sor units opposing his battalion. Before 
two forces meet, the battalion umpire is 
informed by radio of the location of Ag 
gressor units. The assistant battalion 
umpire then goes forward to the Aggres 
sor positions. He radios the rifle company 
umpires with the U.S. troops of the loca 
tion of Aggressor units and their fire 
power. 

When contact is made by the forces 
the umpire with the U.S. troops must de 
termine the U.S. fire power. To do this 
he estimates the range between forces, 
and makes a hasty inspection of the 
unit's disposition and employ ment of 


Figure 2. 
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Figure 3. The main umpire radio nets of a division (less the artillery 


weapons. The actual computation of the 
unit's fire power can then be read from 
the fire-power computer (Figure 2). 


HE fire-power computer permits the 

reading of the various possible fire 
powers of any rifle unit. It is based on 
the triangular organization of the units. 
Normal tactical formations will cause a 
disposition of units in one of three com- 
binations: units in column, two units 


The fire power computer is a gadget that figures for an umpire the 
various fire powers of any rifle unit. 


forward and one in reserve, all units 
forward or committed. The computer is 
designed to permit the reading of the fire 
power of a unit in any normal formation 
merely by a correct setting of the range 
arm and reading the fire power opposite 
the estimated range. 

The umpire makes a decision based 
on relative fire powers of the forces en 
gaged. The ratio of fire powers will vary 
in accordance with the strength of posi 
tion of a defending unit. This ratio will 
usually vary from three to one to as high 
as five to one in favor of the defender. 
However, an attacking force which gains 
surprise against a defender in a poorly 
organized position may be permitted to 
advance with a ratio of fire power of one 
to one. The decision in regdrd to move 
ment of U.S. units is usually made by 
the rifle company umpire. The rifle pla 
toon umpires vary their announcements 
describing the exchange of fire to con 
form with the company umpire’s de 
cision. The company umpire informs 
the assistant battalion umpire when he 
permits an advance of U.S. troops. The 
\geressor units receive this information 
from the assistant battalion umpire and 
withdraw to avoid close contact. 

I he maneuver director must know the 
troop locations of both the U.S. units 
and Aggressor units. Umpires with US. 
units keep the umpire operations ofhice 
informed by the use of radio. In order 
to use Aggressor effectively the maneu 
ver director must have timely knowledge 
of the location of both U.S. units and 
\ggressor units. Should a gap occur be 
tween U.S units, or should a u S. unit 
become exposed, the maneuver director 
can emphasize an important point by 
letting Aggressor units drive through the 
gap or strike exposed U.S. units on the 


flanks 
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Figure 4. The artillery umpire radio net. 


tions tor umpires Is the radio 


primary means ot communica 
Fig 
ure 3 shows the main umpire radio nets 
re quired for a division maneuver less the 
nets found in the artillery. The infantry 
battalion radio net and rifle company net 
are not shown in I igure 3. The battalion 
consist of SCR-610 radios or 
SCR-300 radios to rifle company umpires 
The 
rifle company net consists of SCR-536 
The 
umpire liaison group at \geressor Head 
quarters is in communication by SCR 


net may 
and the assistant battalion umpire 
radios to the rifle pl itoon umpires 


battalion um 
the 


608 radios with infantry 


pires, regimental umpires, and 


This 


be tween the I laison Group ind infantry 


division umpire communication 
battalion umpire permits the battalion 
umpire to know the location of Aggressor 
units before contact is made between the 
Che tank battalion 
umpire radio net is made up of an SC R 
608 radio at battalion level and SCR-610 
The tank pla 
toon umpires use the tactical radio net of 
the 
naissance company umpire net uses an 


two opposing torces 


radios at company level 


unit they are umpiring The recon 
SCR-608 radio for the company umpire 
and SCR-610 radios for the platoon um 
pires 

The chief mission of artillery umpires 
is to mark the strike ot artillery and mor 
tal called for by the 
The marking of fires 


lends realism to the 


hres as they are 
opposing torces 
naneuver and gives 
training in the use of supporting hres 
Figure 4 shows the radio nets required 
for marking fires. The radios used in 
the se nets are normally ot the 600 series 

\ll fire missions are called by observ 
ers to the artillery fire direction center. 
\n artillery umpire makes sure the bat 
talion is prepared and can fire the mis 


sions requested before he permits the 
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marking of fires by the fire-markers. The 
fire direction center posts the locations of 
its fre-markers and directs them from the 
location of one fire mission to another. 
[he fire-markers mark the fires by means 
of simulated hand grenades, M-74 Sig 
nal Sound and Flash, or by smoke gre 
nades depending on the type ammuni 
tion being used on the fire mission. The 
division artillery fire direction center 
marks the massing of artillery fire. It 
does this by knowing the location of all 
fire-markers and requesting the battalion 
fire direction centers to mark the mission. 

\ secondary means of communication 
is needed 
the 


\n overhead wire net serves 
purpose. Telephone terminals at 
crossroads, on bridges, on trees one to 
two miles from any point in the maneu- 
ver area are adequate. 





Fire and Movement 


The policy of holding the enemy 
by the nose with fire and kicking him 
in the pants with movement is just as 
true as when I wrote it, some twenty 
years ago, and at that time it had 
been true since the beginning of war. 
Any operation, reduced to its primary 
characteristics, consists in moving 
down the road until you bump into 
the enemy. It may be one road or it 
may be several roads. When you 
have bumped, hold him at the point 
of contact with fire with about a 
third of your command. Move the 
rest in a wide envelopment so that 
you can attack him from his rear 
flank. The enveloping attack should 
start first. The initial nose attack 
starts to move forward only when 
the enemy has properly reacted to the 
enveloping attack. Then the direct 
attack can go in easily and fast. 
Generat Georce S. Patton, Jr., 
in War as I Knew It. 











HE umpire liaison group at Aggres- 

sor Headquarters keeps in touch 
with umpire group headquarters. In ad- 
dition to this liaison mission, the umpire 
liaison group operates the net control sta- 
tion for the nets shown in Figure 3. 
These radio nets place the group in com 
munication with the principal umpires 
in the field. Because of its location and 
its means of communication, information 
concerning unit locations of both Ag- 
gressor forces and ULS. forces are avail 
able to the group. When it 
obtains Aggressor information, it passes 
this information on to U.S. umpires and 
to the umpire operations office by tele 
type circuit. The information concern 
ing U.S. units obtained from the um 
pires by radio is physically passed to Ag 
gressor operations and to the umpire 
operations office by a teletype circuit. 
lo make possible any rapid movement 
required by Aggressor Headquarters the 
operations facilities of the group should 
be mounted. 


liaison 


\t times the liaison group 
may be omitted and the umpire opera 
tions ofhce may be mounted and located 
at Aggressor Headquarters. This cuts 
down on personnel and facilitates con 
trol. 

Ihe Umpire Group Headquarters is 
broken down into two main divisions: 
administration (personnel, supply, and 
transportation ; Operations liaison group 
and communications). Before the ma 
neuver begins the operations section is 
charged with the conduct of the umpire 
school. The administration section can 
operate as a rear echelon of Umpire 
Group Headquarters during the field 
exercise, while the operations section 
functions as a forward echelon. The situ 
ation map maintained by the operations 
office provides the necessary information 
which the Director, o1 
Chief Umpire may base decisions for the 
conduct of the maneuver. 


on Maneuver 
For around 
the-clock functioning the operations sec 
tion three and three 


needs ofhicers 


enlisted men. 


O LONGER can a group of off 
cers be given three days’ notice to 


become umpires. No longer are umpires 
issued an assortment of colored flags. 
Umpires now must be trained for a 
more complicated task. For best results 
umpires must have at least an equal 
knowledge of tactical doctrine as the 
commander of the unit. Yet the old 
American custom of “booing” the umpire 
prevails. The umpire finds himself be 
tween two earnest opponents. No matter 
what his decision may be, one of them 
will object. So he must also possess pa- 
tience, impartiality, and a sense of 
humor. 
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New Wine, Tactical, 1950 


Lieutenant Colonel Joel W. Westbrook 


Y National Guard infantry battal 
ion detrucked, and formed in 
mass, faced into the light breeze, and sat, 
kneeled, or stood in successive ranks. 
“You remember that the officer in 
charge of the demonstration told you 
that an armored rifle company could do 
everything a normal rifle company could, 
and then some?” 
General nodding 
“How many of you were wondering, 
then, whether there was any reason for 
having normal rifle companies?” 
up all through the mass. 


Hands 


It was then that I began my critique 
of the “Reinforced Armored Rifle Com 
pany in the Advanced Guard” demon 
stration that had that morning been pre 
sented by armored troops ot the Regular 
Army. A well conducted demonstration. 
Instructional techniques, preparation, 
timing had all been excellent. 

But | believed the demonstration had 
suggested unsound doctrine. I there 
fore undertook to explain to my troops 

without appearing to criticize the pro 
ficiency of our hosts what l considered 
to be sound doctrine for such a situation, 
as it applied to normal infantry. 

A large part of the demonstrated doc 
trine was, | realize, official—at least tenta 
tively so. Yet it seemed to me that the 
oficial doctrine as well as 


the officer-in-charge’s 


tentatively 
personal views 
were grounded on common fallacies 
first, an inadequate appreciation of the 
limitations of certain organizational 
And second, an 
underestimation of future enemy capa 


bilities. 


forms and equipment. 


AM SURE our top military students 
must be working on the enormously 
important and difhcult assignment of 
formulating doctrine suitable for fighting 


the next war. Involved in this assign 


See pars. 117, 295, 301, Draft FM 7-20; cf 
par. 126, FM 7-40 and pars. 420, 424-427, FM 
100-5 
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con- 


In our rush to prove our fealty to modern man’s cam and 


gear are we tempted to accept unproven doctrines? 


The tank-infantry team (supported by artillery and air) was an unbeatable combi 


nation on World War II battlefields. 


ment must be the dual processes of un 
derstanding the lessons of the last war 
and of G-2ing the next one 

Understanding the lessons of the last 
war requires a great deal of information 
and evaluation of it from many points 
of view. | xperienced officers with pro 
found judgment and understanding are 
needed 

G-2ing the next war is highly specula 
tive, and depends on such elusive and 
unstable factors as our probable politic al 
and broad Strategic objectives, the re 
sources available to us and our allies and 
to the enemy coalition, and the capabili 
ties and limitations of the weapons and 
other equipment likely to be employed 
by both sides 

Chis undertaking simply cannot suc 
ceed if we overestimate certain of our 
own capabilities, and underestimate 
those of the enemy. 

I am not particularly qualified to dis 


The same tactics 


are taught today's soldiers 


high-level doctrine may be 
But the 
demonstration | 


CUSS he yw 


compromised advance-guard 
mentioned does show 
how fallacies produce erroneous doc 
trine 


this de monstration: 


what had we witnessed at 
First, there had been the impressive 
and instructive demonstration of the or 
ganization and equipment of an armored 
rifle company and its normal attachments 
for an advance-guard mission 
a platoon of tanks and an 
squad It 


including 
engineer 
this 
phase that the officer in charge made his 


was in the course of 
remark that the armored rifle company, 
with its great hire power, full motoriza 
tion, and ample radio communication 
could accomplish all a normal rifle com 
pany could and then some 

Here was Fallacy No. 1} 


Esprit de corps is fine. But I regarded 
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this comment as misleading, especially 
in view of the officer's instructional re 
sponsibilities. 

The capabilities of a company sized 
unit can only be assessed in the light of 
its place in the over-all organization of 
which it is a part, and the support avail- 
able to it from its parent organization. 
The armored rifle company is a compo 
nent of an armored infantry battalion, 
and lacks the following support available 
to a normal rifle company: the heavy 
weapons company of the infantry battal 
ion (with particular reference to heavy 
machine guns and 75mm rifles), certain 
regimental headquarters facilities (espe 
cially the wire section), the fire support 
of an infantry regiment's heavy mortar 
company, and generally, other regi 
mental facilities—which, though avail 
able to the armored rifle company from 
divisional troops, probably would not in- 
tegrate so well as through an infantry 
regiment's standing organization and 
procedures. 

All this additional support gives the 
normal rifle company the capability of 
sustained effort in the attack, and a hold- 
ing ability in the defense, both superior 
to that of its armored colleague. 

Furthermore, a large part of an ar 
mored rifle company’s organization and 
equipment principally its full motoriza 
tion, with vehicular radio and mounted 
automatic weapons—would be superflu 
ous, and therefore inefficient, to a normal 
rifle company in its usual missions. On 
the other hand, an armored rifle com 
pany 


can most efhciently use its pre 


scribed organization and equipment to 
accomplish its proper missions, and far 
better, of course, than a normal rifle 
company. 

But on the divisional level, the officer 
in-charge’s remark gains real significance 
—because his brother officers at this ar 
mored post were last summer seriously 
discussing the combining of armored and 
infantry divisions into one type. 


N armored division type organiza- 

tion (with only 16 rifle companies ) 
cannot perform the normal missions of 
an infantry division (with 27 rifle com 
panies, 9 heavy-weapons companies, and 
3 heavy-mortar companies). On the 
Rhine plain, near Strasbourg in January 
1945, my division (infantry) relieved a 
badly beaten-up armored division that 
had been trying to defend a part of the 
line against heavy German attacks. We 
stopped the attack at great expense to 
the enemy. Our success lay principally 
in the fact that we were organized and 
equipped for a sustained defense against 
a coordinated attack. Armored divisions 
simply were not, as most corps command 
ers soon knew. 

[Throughout the European Theater, 
coordinated attacks against prepared en 
emy positions were best led by infantry, 
not armored, divisions. 

I cheerfully concede that infantry di 
visions are not nearly so well organized 
and equipped to accomplish the splendid 
jobs of exploitation and pursuit per 
formed by the armored division. 

So we have two different type divi 
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sions, with different kinds of missions, 
and neither can do the other's missions 
with much efhciency. To amalgamate 
them would result either in losing some 
of the capabilities of each, or in the new 
division carrying a lot of excess, what- 
ever mission it might be engaged in. 

The proponents of the single type di- 
vision are hoping they can get optimum 
results on all types of missions, and this 
hope is, I believe, fallaciously based on 
an incorrect assessment of the capabili- 
ties of each type of existing division. 

The corrective thought here is that 
when military organizations and equip- 
ment are designed to develop certain ca- 
pabilities, it is almost invariably at a cost 
in corresponding limitations (weight 
and-power versus mobility, for example ), 
and these limitations must then be 
solved in the capabilities of other organi- 
zations and equipment. 

The one-weapon-one-method approach 
to solving military problems bears much 
responsibility for producing this fallacy. 
Extreme example of this is the attitude of 
the B-36 atomic bomb enthusiasts. We 
ground force officers quite properly criti 
cize these zealots for their narrow, un- 
realistic, solipsist fascination with their 
one-weapon-one-method for winning. 

But we ourselves must 
guard against similar error. 


be ever on 


OW for the tactics of the demon- 
stration—and the fallacy of under 
estimating the enemy. 

Aggressor was conducting a delaying 
action toward the west in fairly open, 
rolling terrain. He had an antitank gun 
emplaced on a hill near the graded east 
west road. Disposed along the hill to 
ward the south of the antitank gun, and 
in a wooded clump some two hundred 
yards in from the road, was a reinforced 
rifle platoon. About three hundred yards 
to the north of the road was a small 
creek, with high ground and scattered 
woods rising beyond it. Five hundred 
yards to the east of the antitank gun the 
ground fell off steeply to the creek, 
which had curved to a_ north-south 
course, and was passable at a ford cross 
ing on the east-west road 
left 

\ reinforced armored infantry battal 
ion approached the ford from the east, 
being the center of three pursuing col 


see map at 


umns on three separate roads. 

The advance guard consisted of a 
reinforced armored rifle company, with 
a formation something like this: two 
tanks leading, with a platoon of infantry 
in personnel carriers, followed by the 
remainder of the reinforced company, 
along with an artillery FO party 

It was explained to us that the ele 
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ments of the advance guard (indeed of 
the entire column) moved without time- 
space factors between them—this being 
the new doctrine, based on the belief 
that thus a much greater punch could be 
more quickly thrown at enemy delaying 
forces. 

After fording the creek, the lead tank 
moved southward off the road and up 
the creek slope to come into view again 
on the crest about thirty yards south of 
the road. Meanwhile tank No. 2, from 
a hull-down position, overwatched. 

At this point the Aggressor antitank 
gun fired on the lead tank and knocked 
it out. 

Immediately, the remainder of the ad 
vance guard moved south off the road, 
deployed, and advanced toward the 
wooded hill defended by the Aggressor 
platoon. Almost immediately, our artil 
lery fire began to fall in volume on 
Aggressor positions. 

l'anks fired as they moved forward, as 
did the .50-calibers on the personnel car 
The force moved without hesita- 
tion up onto the Aggressor positions. The 
infantry detrucked practically on posi 


riers. 


tion, and assaulted the hapless enemy, 
moving then on down to the antitank 
gun location. 

Quickly the force reorganized and 
moved on down the road. A new ad 
vance guard, it was explained, had been 
formed from the leading elements of the 
main body, which had all this time con 
tinued its movement forward along the 
road. 

Thus, before my young troops’ fasci 
nated eyes, perfectly was insured the 
“uninterrupted advance of the main 
body!” 

against a stupid, and probably 
demoralized, enemy. 


NLESS Aggressor intended to fire 
Una fall back—an intention his 
| should think he 
might have been much better positioned 
north of the road and across the creek 
He would still have had observation; he 
would have had a tank obstacle in front 
of him; and he would have been on the 
flank of the column. In addition, | 
would think an intelligent enemy would 
have established a roadblock west of the 


actual conduct belied 


creek slope, and also mined the ground 
north and south of the road in the same 
general vicinity. 
When the 
squad leader fired on that lead tank 
while the othe rs were still under cover, 


\ggressor antitank gun 


he lost his good sense and should have 
lost his rating, if he survived 

And must we assume Aggressor’s de 
laying force to be without any artillery 
support, that there would be no shell 
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Armored vehicles are superb for reconnaissance and pursuit, but when the battle is 


heavy and bitter the Infantry regiment is the unit with hitting and staying power. 


fragments harrying our close-packed in 
fantry in the personnel carriers as they 
charged up to annihilate a doomed Ag 
gressor force? 

In sum, our tactics’ remarkable success 
against a witless foe was of little pro 
bative value. 


HEN let us consider what success 
would likely 
against a fairly intelligent and stubborn 


reward such tactics 
enemy, such as we have in many of our 
wars 

First, the composition of the lead ele 
ments. 

It is no secret that the point Cor ts 
mounted equivalent, a motorized de 
tachment) is a most vulnerable assign 
ment. (Quite frequent notice has been 
taken of the hard fact that some military 
jobs involve more risk of getting hurt 
than others 

The mission of the lead elements, | 
take it, 


enemy forces in time for succeeding ele 


includes the discovery of the 
ments to adopt dispositions for the ene 
if the 
lead element is too weak to accomplish 
this. 
This 


mys destruction or dislodgme nt 


discovery mission—scouting, if 


you will—is unhappily but effectively ac 
complished in large part by drawing 
enemy fire. That means probably some 
casualties for us as the price of informa 
tion. 

Should the 
risked by our light, fast vehicles, with 
small fire 


Question casualties be 


relatively power, 01 by our 

tanks, our principal means of ready-to 

wear direct fire? 
The latter 


seems very like screening destroyers with 


demonstration solution 


battleships or Carriers 


OW IT IS TRUE that a tank is a 
js ee inviting target than a scout 
car or jeep, and a smart enemy might 
well let such lighter forces pass in favor 
of the big money. But in doing so the 
enemy would give up much of the ad 


re vadblh Me ks 


then would have to be rearward enough 


vantage of because these 
so that our heavier elements would be in 
range by the time the scouts discovered 


the block 


doctrine, 


And the no-time space factor 
is helpful to the 
enemy's solution of this proble m \lso, 
the enemy then would face the possibil 


by the way 


ity of our scout elements reconnoitering 


to the flanks 
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In any event, our chances of defeating 
the enemy are enhanced if we scout him 
before we, place our principal force un 
aware on the battlefield he has chosen. 

[The demonstrated tactics included no 
provision for such preliminary scouting. 
It requires no imagination, simply the 
memory ot past experience, to under 
stand what advantage an able enemy 
would derive from this deficiency. 

And the consequences of the no-time 
space factor doctrine continues 

If the enemy force is respectable 
enough to require the efforts of the en 
tire advance guard to dislodge him, he is 
entitled to the respect of our command 
reconnaissance of some sort, and decision 
and orders as to the plan of fire and 
maneuver. Unless, the 
demonstration—the maneuver plan is to 


that is—as in 


an immediate frontal 
assault, and the fire plan of marching 


consist merely of 


| do remember the artil 
lery support. In fact, I felt the redlegs 
deserved the highest praise for getting 


hre, as it were. 


on target, in such a fast moving situation 
as portrayed by the demonstration, with 
out any apparent time for adjustment. 
Now if the time for this command re 
connaissance and decision and orders is 
to be taken, then it would seem desirable 
that the forces to be employed not be 
right up on the enemy’s firing range 
while this is being done 
factors, 
And if 


then the maneuver dec ision, at 


If there are no time-space 
these forces surely will be there. 
the y are, 
least, is going to be difficult to execute 

What could be more perfect for enemy 
and halted 


No one 


who saw it will ever forget our eleven or 


gunners observers than a 


column ot vehic les on the r vad! 


twelve M4és in burnt smashed column on 
the road into Herlisheim, where a pa 
tient German Tiger had lain in wait 
Or, the ground permitting, what a 
fine delay results if the column disperses 
off the 


res ssemble 


road to find cover, thereafter to 
and move by chosen routes 
to chosen attack positions! 


What 


done to a force employing the demon 


would a skillful enemy have 
strated tactics? 

] am sure I am not the only ofhcer 
who has seen a Kraut platoon with a 
tanks or 
antitank guns, from cleverly chosen po 


machine gun and one or tw 
sitons, hold up a reinforced with tanks 
infantry battalion for an hour or more 

Were we held up because we did not, 
as did the demonstration group, immedi 
ately de ploy and assault the enemy across 
the open ground? 

I cannot be dogmatic about this, be 
(And at times 
we did fool around through lack of ag 
AITESSIN eness. 
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cause we never tried it 


But the question is, were the demon- 
stration-type Light Brigade tactics tried, 
successfully, by any of our advance 
guards in the last war against a fighting 
foe? 

I just don’t believe it. 


HAVE been witness to the confusion 
and unnecessary casualties resulting 
when we unexpectedly ran into the 
enemy, with our column too compacted 
i.e., with inadequate time space factors. 
Who can bear witness to the smooth 
feeding into battle of a column, without 
time space fac tors, upon its unexpected 
encounter with a mean, well located 
enemy? 
\side from the control considerations 
applicable also to administrative marches, 
time-space factors were put in the book, 





For the Infantryman 


I hear, but cannot see, the aerial giant 
on its way, 


Marked only by its lethal droppings 
here below. 
But I have things to do, 


Fashioned to my heart, my mind, my 
hands. 


For until that Day of Days, of Bib 


' 
lical renown 


What goes up, must certainly come 
down 
PLamn Dan. 











| believe, for two tactical reasons: (1 
to give commanders time for reconnais 
sance, decision and orders before the 
arrival of the troops they are going to 
commit, and so that these troops would 
not meanwhile have to halt; and (2) so 
that, prior to commitment, these same 
troops would not be under observation 
and fire of the enemy. 

\gainst a demoralized or blundering 
But, 
when we fight one still in possession of 


enemy, these are hardly necessary. 


his spirit and skill, such measures are in 
my opinion essential. 

The tactics employed in the demon 
stration illustrate, I believe, the fallacy 
of underestimating the enemy, because 
they would work only against an inferior 
resistance. 

To a very large extent this fallacy 
seems to result from our actual World 
War II final-phase experiences against 
a disintegrating German foe, who let us 
get away with things he never permitted 
us to do earlier in the war. 


Surely, when the enemy has no air 
threat to bother us, we should take ad- 
vantage of it to operate without the 
encumbrances otherwise imposed by air- 
defense requirements. Certainly, when 
the enemy is disorganized and dispirited, 
or has displayed a consistent pattern of 
ignorance, we can adopt means to exploit 
the situation that otherwise would be 
foolish. 

3ut, with equal surety, we should 
base our normal fighting doctrine on the 
assumption that we shall be facing a 
hard, smart, and well equipped antago 
nist. 


INALLY, I believe there is a subtle 
overriding that is leading us into 
fallacious doctrine. 

Our top-level planners are sensitive to 
the between-war critics. The “military 
mind” has an ear, and the ear is tuned to 
those who carp that the military always 
fights the next war with the tactics and 
equipment of the last one. 

And the ear also picks up the gush 
ings of the Age of Science enthusiasts 
who are sure that, at last, the cheap, 
bloodless (to us) way to victory is 
known and is obstructed only by the re 
actionary advocates of outmoded mass 
land armies, and battleships that will 
sink. 

\nd so there is much striving in the 
services to belie these charges of archaic 
thinking; there is a rush to prove moder 
nity, fealty to the cam and gear. 

Without knowing what the next war 
will be like, assuming it will be different 


without sound assessment of how appli 
cable the hard-won lessons of the past 
may be, and, above all, with gullible ac 
ceptance of the capabilities of new equip 


ment and overlooking possible limita 
tions, and with fine disregard for the 
enemy's opportunities and abilities to 
frustrate some of our expectations—many 
military leaders have embraced new or 
ganizational forms, new equipment, and 
new tactics. 


E SHOULD certainly speculate 

and experiment continually with 
everything that we use in war, and our 
methods of using it. Our approach 
should be, I believe, to ask how we could 
have done it the last war. 
change it accordingly, then ask what 


better in 


relevant factors we are reasonably sure 
will be present in the next war that were 
not existent in the last one, and again 
change accordingly. 

Yes, military minds properly 
should be in constant ferment. 

But the ferment should not be bottled 
in doctrine and corked with unproven 
theory. 


our 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 








NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Housing Commission Named 
Postwar attacks on the deplorable state 
of military housing have been good but 
inadequate. Large numbers of service fam 
ilies are paying more than their rental al- 
lowance for living quarters in shacks, 
trailer camps and overcrowded buildings. 
The shameful state of military housing 
is not a localized spotty affair but exists at 
every post, camp or station. Much is heard 
of the disgraceful conditions in Alaska, 
but servicemen stationed than two 
hundred from Washington can 
testify to conditions that are pitifully in 
adequate as 





less 
miles 


can others stationed else 
where in the U.S. and its possessions and 
territories. 

3efore the problem can be attacked on 
a service-wide scale it is imperative that 
the true conditions be studied 
the Sec retary of 
3-man civilian 


To do this 
Defense appointed a 
Housing Commission to 
make a “comprehensive and impartial in 
vestigation” and to assist him in seeking a 
solution. 

Six-point study. Mr 


the commission to 


Johnson asked 
include the following 
in its study of military housing 

1) A review of current laws governing 
the provision of family housing at gov 
ernment expense. This includes considera 
tion of housing for both military and civil 
ian personnel, and an inquiry into the need 


to supply housing to personnel not pres 


ently so entitled by law 

2) An standards for 
family housing, including sizes, materials, 
designs and types. Such standards are need 
ed in preparing and estimating the cost of 
construction 


examination of 


programs, in determining 
and in planning for the 
disposition of substandard facilities. 


3) A review of the rules, procedures, 


rental charges 


and practices of the military departments 
relating to family housing. This will in 
clude recommendations to eliminate seri 
ous inequalities and to achieve such rea- 
sonable uniformity as may be necessary to 
improve efhciency and morale 

4) A review of the policies govern 
ing charges for housing, including the ade 
quacy of which full 
allowances are now withheld 


quarters for rental 
[his also in 
cludes an estimate of the extent to which 
temporary expedients should be permitted 


to continue in use. 


5) A determination of the extent to 
which appropriated funds are required and 
the extent to which other means may be 
employed. It was suggested that, in the 
case of appropriated funds, it would be 
useful if the Commission would indicate 
to what extent should be guaranteed mort 
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gages or similar incentives provided. 

6) A study of the means of providing 
suitable quarters for limited periods of 
time. Structures which are adequate and 
acceptable as family housing are aormally 
of relatively long life. However, there are 
cases where the deficiency last for 
five or ten years only. These cases require 
a different solution from those where the 
need is permanent. 


may 


Economy of Force 

In an address at Boston, Secretary of 
Defense Louis Johnson reported that the 
doctrine of economy of force has been ap 
plied to the defense budget with an im 
mediate goal of a 1951-52 budget of $13 
billion. 

“Its application [economy of force} to 
military manpower problems is well under- 
stood by our fighting men,” Mr. Johnson 
said. “It has been hammered continuously 
into their minds in all their service schools, 
in maneuvers and map exercises, and in 
the conduct of battle operations. They 
know well that whether leading hordes 
of Genghis Khan, a select band of Gideon's 
men, French poilus, Russian Cossacks, or 
American doughboys, the successful mili 
tary leader—first and always 
saves his troops, keeps his men healthy, 
strong and and commits no 
more of his troops to action than are ab 
solutely necessary to achieve his objective 

“This principle of economy of force also 
has its application to logistics. For in all 
wars supplies have played a vital though 
too often an unpublicized role in the suc 
cess of battle. In our military and naval 
training today we devote a great deal of 
attention to logistics 


foremost, 


aggressive 


Since there cannot 
be enough tonnage available, for instance, 
to take care of all possible needs of over 
seas forces in war, the logisticians must 
ration it among the respective users, and 
each user, in turn, must get the most out 
of the tonnage space allotted to him. That 
means calling only for what is most need 
ed, and then using judiciously 
gets 

Economy of money power. “Ihe 
military 


what one 


and naval minds of our country 
that have won our wars with the full real 
ization of the meaning of economy of 
force as applied to manpower and to mu 
nitions power are, | am happy to report, 
learning today to apply that doctrine also 
to the use of America’s money power. In 
the past, there often crept into military 
and naval budgets exaggerated demands 
for specific appropriations because, it being 
a foregone conclusion that Congress would 
cut the amount, there was a feeling such 
a practice of asking for more was justified 
to assure at least the minimum required 
for adequate defense. We hope to correct 
that situation. From now on we ¢ xpect to 
present a scientific budget on behalf of 


the Armed Forces which will be more defi 
nitely indicative of rock bottom needs and 
I am confident that disciplined minds of 
our services, brought up on the doctrine of 
economy of will make a decided 
contribution toward holding down costs. 
They will make cuts, but they will make 
them on the basis of sound military and 
Arbitrary just to 
effect savings for savings’ sake have not 
been ordered, and will not be ordered. 
However, no project will be regarded so 
sacred that it will not have to submit it 
justify its allot 
ment of funds and, on the other hand, 
none will be so prejudged that it will not 
have an opportunity to prove its value 


torce, 


economic analysis. cuts 


self to close scrutiny to 


“We have set our sights for a budget of 
thirteen billion dollars next vear as against 
the fifteen billion given us by Congress this 
year.” 


Every Citizen a Rifleman 

At the annual convention of the Na 
tional Rifle Association, Lieut. Gen. Rob 
ert L. Eichelberger offered a soldier's view 
of the constitutional right of every citizen 
to keep and bear arms. 

“The Lichelberger 
said, “that from the standpoint of both in 
ternal 


point is,” General 


security and external security we 
make a tragic mistake when we discourage, 
legislatively or otherwise, effective training 
in the use of small arms by reputable Amer 
icans of all ages from 16 to 60. Some well 
meaning people have urged the general 
registration with the police of all privately 
owned firearms as a means of curbing crime 
and fifth column activities 

are poor students of history 
forgotten what happened in and 
the Low Countries in 1940, and later in 
the Iron Curtain countries. The always 
available town hall registration lists of arms 


These people 
They have 


Norw ay 


owned by patriots were onc of the greatest 
first the Nazi and later the 
Communist fifth columns as they moved 
into city after city from 1939 to 1949. In 
of strict government control of the 


comforts to 


spite 
manutacture, distribution and possession of 
firearms, the fifth column groups made sure 
that 
though illegally armed. 


they themselves were powerfully, 

“It is my earnest hope that it will never 
happen here. We must strengthen our 
civilian defense by building more rifle and 
pistol ranges for community use, more high 
school and college ranges, and by providing 
more small-arms training for every Ameri 
ft oppose un 
compromisingly the passage of restrictive 
firearms laws, or any other law which will 
make the American's right to defend his 
home and his homeland subservient to the 
‘by-your-leave’ control of some local or fed 
eral policeman 


can At the same time we mus 


“If war starts again, we are going to have 
a lot of boys lying in the mud with rifles.’ 
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New Charter and Chairman 

The Munitions Board got a new charter 
and a new chairman. 

The chairman is Hubert E. Howard 
of Chicago, a coal-mine executive. 

The new charter, announced by the 
Secretary of Defense some days before 
Mr. Howard's appointment, defines duties 
of the Munitions Board in the light of re- 
cent amendments to the National Security 
Act and the Board's experience since its 
reorganization in 1947. 

Under the charter, the civilian Chair 
man will have the power of decision in any 
matter on which the other members of 
the Board are not unanimous. With the 
aid of the Munitions Board staff, the 
Chairman will prepare industrial and 
logistical plans, programs, and _ policies, 
with guidance from the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, for presentation to the Board. He 
will have authority to take executive ac 
tion in accordance with those plans, pro 
grams, and policies, and on those matters 
which do not require, or because of time 
do not permit, Board consideration. 

Any decision or executive action taken 
by the Chairman without prior consulta 
tion with the Board or without the Board's 
unanimous concurrence may be appealed 
by any member of the Board to the Secre- 
tary of Defense, through his department 
secretary, provided that prior notice has 
been given the Chairman. 

Relationships. The new charter de 
fines the Munitions Board’s relationships 
with the Research and Development Board, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Personnel 
Policy Board, and the Comptroller of the 
Department of Defense. It also defines the 
Munitions Board’s duties in the prepara 
tion of plans within the Department of 
Defense for the military aspects of indus 
trial mobilization. The Munitions Board 
is the principal agency of the Secretary of 
Defense for this purpose. 

The charter continues the Board's func 
tions and duties in connection with the al 
location of industrial capacity for defense 
production; the assignment of procure 
ment responsibility among the three mili 
tary purchase procedures 
and contract administration; cataloguing 
and standardization of specifications and 
common-use items; the maintenance of 
adequate reserves of industrial and non 
industrial facilities; plant protection and 
security; and the program for stockpiling 
and critical materials 


departments; 


Strategic 


Army Gets the Headlines 

A cold analysis of newspaper publicity 
shows that it is not the glamor boys of the 
Air Force or the publicity conscious Nav 


that hit the news. A survey of the Nation's 
papers during a month's test in early 1949 
reported by the Army Information Digest 
showed that the Army copped 42 per cent 
of the military news in the civilian press; 
the Air Force got 25 per cent; the Navy 
16 per cent. News and pictures about 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense, and 
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other agencies on this level, received the 
remaining 17 per cent. 

In news and pictures (in terms of space) 
the Army subjects most widely covered 
were: occupation of enemy territory, 29.3 
per cent; miscellaneous, 27.9 per cent; 
people, 20.1 per cent; military justice, 8.3 
per cent; general policy, 7.8 per cent; and 
plans, operations and training, 6.6 per 
cent. 

It's about time. 


ARMAMENT 
Dr. Bush Speaks 


The atomic bomb is only “part of a vast 
and intricate armament, and much of the 
nature of that armament was spread out 
for all the world to see in the last war, and 
is known to many technicians in Russia 
and elsewhere,” Dr. Vannevar Bush told 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Russia can and is building a “formidable 
military machine,” he said. “Whether it 
does so from genuine fear of attack or in 
a dream of conquest, is beside the ques- 
tion; we face the fact that, barring im- 
probable internal collapse, such armament 
will appear in the hands of an absolute 
close-knit central governing group of men 
who distrust us and would destroy us if 
opportunity offered.” 


UNIFICATION 
Attachés Unified 


Military attachés on duty in foreign 
countries were unified by the Secretary of 
Defense under plans formulated by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The Army representative will hence 
forth be known as “Army Attaché” instead 
of “Military Attaché.” The latter title will 
be reserved for the senior military attaché 
in each foreign capital, regardless of his 
service. This Military Attaché will repre 
sent the Departments of the Army, Navy 
and Air whenever attachés from 
other services are not present. This is ex 
pected to reduce the authorized strength 
of attachés by about thirty per cent. 


Medical Journals Merged 

Consolidation of the professional med 
ical publications of the Armed Forces into 
a U.S. Armed Forces Medical Journal, and 
its supplement, Medical Technicians Bul- 
letin of the U.S. Armed Forces, was an 
nounced by the Secretary of Defense. 

rhe new medical journal, scheduled for 
monthly publication beginning with the 
January 1950 issue, will replace the Bul 
letin of the U.S. Army Medical Depart 
ment and the U.S. Naval Medical Bulle 
tin. The Air Force, whose separate medi 
cal department was created last July, has 
not had a similar journal. 

General policies for the guidance of the 
publications will be established by Dr. 
Richard L. Meiling, Director of Medical 
Services, with carried out 
newly Armed _ Forces 


Fe rece 


operations 


through a created 


Medical Publications Agency, which has 
been assigned to the Navy's Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery. 

Each of the three services will be repre- 
sented on the editorial staff, with the Navy 
member serving as the first editor-in- 
chief. Dr. Meiling has not yet announced 
the editorial staff. 

The Journal will contain professional 
and scientific papers by physicians, dentists, 
nurses, and other professional personnel, 
as well as administrative material on the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force medical pro- 
grams. The Medical Technicians Bulletin 
will be devoted to improving the technical 
proficiency of enlisted medical personnel 
and will be published every other month. 

We hope the new magazine keeps up 
to the standard long set by the Army’s own 
Medical Department Bulletin. 


ARMY 


Chief of Staff Reports 

In statements and speeches, Gen. J. 
Lawton Collins, the Army Chief of Staff, 
gave this picture of current Army develop- 
ments: 

Given four or fe months of additional 
training, Army combat units throughout 
the world will be able “to take on any- 
body, any time, anywhere.” 

Airborne operations are little ad 
vanced over those of World War II because 
of lack of troops and training. 

The Hawaii maneuvers were “valuable’ 
but the absence of airborne troops was a 
weakness. He hoped that future amphib- 
ious exercises would include an airborne 
phase. Airborne troops need more fire 
power and logistical problems must be 
solved. [In this he was backed up by Lt. 
Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, an airborne 
soldier, who said, “Tremendous problems 
have not been solved yet. We must move 
heavy equipment by air if we are to cope 
with a well armed enemy.”] Airborne 
training has been given priority over other 
types of training and the Air Force is in 
tensifying training in operations of tactical 
fighter-bombers. 

Weapons. have 
been improved so far as accuracy is con 
cerned, but they still lack the punch neces 
sary to be the airborne trooper’s substitute 
for artillery. 

There is a model of a new rifle to re 
place the M1. Decision on its adoption 
has not yet been made. Money is needed 
for other weapons and the M1 is still an 
excellent w eapon. 

The Army is buying some new 28-ton 
tanks and a pilot model of a 35-ton medium 
tank. The light and medium tanks are 
similar in many ways and the testing the 
lights will get when issued to reconnais 








Recoilless weapons 


sance units will give pointers on the merits 
of the medium. Heavy tanks are of dubi 
ous value, and the Chief of Staff is luke- 
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warm about spending money on them. 

There is a new AAA gun with radar 
aiming devices. 

Doctrines. Army doctrines are being 
kept up to date through Army Field Forces 
and the school system. AFF is on the opera- 
tional end while the Organization and 
Training Division of the General Staff is 
on the policymaking end. 

Manpower. The Army needs and is 
getting high-caliber men and it is definitely 
committed to continuing the career guid- 
ance program. “Bugs” in the career program 
will be eliminated as they appear. 


Draftees Released 

The Army was releasing men who were 
inducted and recruited under the Selective 
Service Act of 1948 in accordance with 
the policy announced by Army Secretary 
Gordon Gray in October. 

The program will affect 24,000 induc 
tees and 6,000 men who volunteered for 
21 months. The first to be released were 
the men who were drafted or volunteered 
in the Army’s first call which was for 
10,000 men in November 1948. They are 
being followed by the men who were 
called in December 1948 and in January 
1949, who will be released as they com 
plete 12 months’ service. No draft calls 
were issued after January 1949. 


INFANTRY SCHOOL 
Rocket Launcher Sights 


Tests have recently been carried out on 
new sights and sight mountings for the 
2.36-inch rocket launcher. Two types have 
been tested—the V-type and elliptical reti 
cule patterns. Both types proved better than 
the standard sight. Efforts to synchronize 
the line of sight with the tube of the 
launcher showed that good results could 
be achieved toward eliminating other ad 
justments once the correct sight position 
was found. 


New Motor Work 

There is now a course of training in 
deep-water fording included in the course 
of the Automotive Department. The work 
in unusual conditions of climate has also 
been expanded—operations in extreme cold 
weather, on desert ground and in jungles. 


41 Seconds fo Fire 

One of the demonstration teams of the 
Airborne Department made a new record 
recently for assembling a 75mm _ pack 
howitzer. This gun is carried in con 
tainers which are dropped from aircraft. 
It took the five men of the team just 4] 
seconds to assemble the gun 


Heavier Jump Load 

Set. First Class John B. Jenkins of the 
\irborne Department of The Infantry 
School is the inventor of a new lowering 
deyice which enables a parachutist to 
jump with 165 pounds of equipment. The 
device permits the jumper to lower this 
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Status of Training Literature 

This was the status of Infantry training literature as reported by the Infantry 
School on 20 November. 

Field Manuals printed and available (These may be purchased through 
the Infantry Journal Book Service) 

7-30 Service anp Mepicat Companies, INFANTRY REGIMENT. Printed 
September 1949. 

7-35 Tank Company, InFantry Reciment. Printed June 1949. 

7-37 Heavy Mortar Company, Inrantry Recent. Printed July 1949. 

23-30 Hanp anp Rirte Grenapes. Printed April 1949. 
28-30 57mm Rirre, M18. Printed June 1948. 
23-81 75mm Rurve, M20. Printed March 1948. 

Manuals scheduled for publication (These may be obtained from 
the Infantry Journal Book Service as they become available from the Govern 
ment Printing Office) 

7-10 Rirte Company, Inranrry Reciment. Scheduled for distribution in 
November 1949. 

7-15 Heavy Weapons (Company, INFantry Recrment. Scheduled for 
distribution in November 1949. 

7-20 Inrantry Barracion. Final manuscript being reviewed by OCAFF. 
Estimated that it will be available in March 1950. Special text now 
being used. 

INFANTRY RecimeNt. Scheduled for distribution in January 1950. 
Rocket Launcuers. Scheduled for distribution in November 1949. 
Manuals published as drafts and/or special texts. 

CoMMUNICATION IN THE INFANTRY AND ArrporNe Drvision. Final 
manuscript scheduled for OCAFF in December 1949. Estimated that 
it will be available in July 1950. Special text now being used. 
Heapquarters Company, Inrantry Reciment. Final manuscript 
scheduled for OCAFF in November 1949. Estimated that it will be 
available in June 1950. Special text now being used. 

Mitrrary Trarinc. Draft has been reviewed. Final manuscript sched- 
uled for OCAFF in December 1949. Not printed as special text. 
ComBat TRAINING OF THE INDIVIDUAL SOLDIER AND PATROLLING. 
Draft under concurrent review. Special text now being used. 

60mm Mortar, M19. Draft now under concurrent review. Special text 
now being used. 

31-70 Arctic Operations. Draft now under concurrent review. Estimated 
that it will be available in 1951. Special text now being used. 

60-5. Ampnisious Operations, BatraLion tn Assautt Lanpinecs. Draft 
reviewed and board acting on OCAFF comments. Final manuscript 
scheduled for OCAFF in January 1950. Special text now being used. 


Manuals scheduled for printing 
7 Tue Armorep INrFantry Company AND Bartauion. Will be printed 
as a draft FM and special text in February 1950. 

23-90 81mm Mortar, M1. Will be printed as a draft FM and special text in 
March 1950. 

23-92 4.24ncu Mortar (Mechanical training, Crew Drill, and Gunners’ Ex 
amination with supplement: Target grid method of fire adjustment 
Printed as a special text in December 1949. 

Ampuisious Operations, Reciment in Assautt Lanpinc. Will be 
printed as a draft FM and special text in May 1950. Classified publica 
tion. 

20 Arrsorne TECHNIQUES FOR Division Unrrs. Will be printed as a draft 
and special text in April 1950. 

210 Am Transport oF Troops AND Equipment. Will be printed as a 
draft and special text in April 1950. 


Manuals not to be printed as drafts and/or special texts 
7-130 Inrantry INTELLIGENCE AND RECONNAISSANCE. Final manuscript 
scheduled for OCAFF in November 1949. 
18 Foor Marcues. Final manuscript sent to OCAFF in November 1949 
5 Dri anp Ceremonies. Final manuscript scheduled for OCAFF in 
December 1949 
65 CHance |, Browninc Macuine Gun, Car. 50 HB, M2. Final manu 
script sent to OCAFF in September 1949 
31-20 Guerritta Wareare. Draft scheduled for OCAFF in June 1950 
71-10 Parsueinper Unrrs. Final manuscript scheduled for OCAFF in No 
vember 1949. 














heavy load on a 25-foot control line with- 
out any shock to the jumper. It is a reel- 
type device with centrifically operated 
brakes. If Army Field Forces adopts the 
new device, it will replace both the friction 
sleeve and the reserve parachute as means 
of lowering equipment 


Training Films 

The present status of Infantry training 
films is reported below. These films reveal 
to the audience the best Benning demon 
strations. Information as to the purpose of 
training films and some of the aims and 
methods of production may be of interest. 

It should never be forgotten that training 
films are an aid to training and not training 
itself 
missioned officers but are of value to junior 


The films are planned for noncom 


officers and even recruits gain a great deal 
from them. Tactical films are of particular 
value to units which do not have adequate 
training areas, equipment, or trained dem 
onstration teams. 
The Infantry 
School are about 30 minutes in length and 
are designed to be interesting without per 
mitting their entertainment value to detract 
from instructional use. They are the result 
of combining the talents of motion picture 
experts of the Signal Corps with the In 
fantry experts of The Infantry School. 
The present status of Infantry training 
films was reported to The Journat to be 


Ihe films prepared by 


as follows 


IF 7-1504 Rirre Seuap in Arrack. Pro 
duced and available 
Riete Praroon iw Arrack 
Produced and available. 
Riete Company in ATTAck 
Will be available in Janu 
urv 1950 : 
IF 7-1522 Counrerrire. Will be avail 
ible in January 1950. 
Heavy Weapons Company 
in Arrack. | xpected to be 
available in February 1950 
Rirte PLatroon in Arrack 
or A Fortiriep Posrrion 
Expected to be available in 
\pril 1950 
ReGmMENTAL TANK COMPANY 
is Arrack. Planned for 
production in 1950 
BATTALION IN DEFENSE 
Planned for production in 
1950 
Mortar Company 
Planned for production in 


1950 


Heavy 


Extension Courses 
Ng ariy 


lessons were handled at Benning during 


twice as many extension course 
the month of October as were handled in 
1948. There were 9, 
4,730 mailed out in the 
there 7,369 as 
against 3,867 graded and returned during 
the two months 

The AEC Department has by now com- 


the same month of 


329 as against 


two months; and were 


pleted nearly 90 per cent of its program, 
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the highest among all Army Field Forces 
larger schools. 


CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 


NATIONAL GUARD 
Combat Units Almost Complete 


Eighteen of the National Guard’s 27 
divisions have completed organization of 
all their component units, as have 15 of 
the regimental combat teams. Of the 98 
separate antiaircraft battalions in the Guard 
troop basis, 59 are completely organized. 
Of the 588 units in the 98 battalions, 455 
are organized. 

Organization of all units in the Air Na- 
tional Guard was completed in May 1949. 
Only 53 units remain to be organized to 
complete the 27 divisions and 12 to com- 
plete the 20 combat teams. 

The National Guard has organized 4, 
702 Army units, or 88 per cent of the 
5,349 units currently allotted the National 
Guard. Of the remaining 647 Army units, 
379 are components of larger units already 
federally 268 








recognized, leaving only 
Army units unorganized. 


ANG Investigated 
President E. A. Walsh of the National 
Guard Association is a scrappy fighter for 
the things he believes in. And not the 
is a firm conviction that the 
NGA must stand firm against anyone who 
destroy the National 
and ground, by federalizing it. 

\ year ago he and his fellow fighters 
fought a resounding battle against the 
“Gray Board” report which advocated 
federalization of the National Guard. It was 
never adopted. 

President Walsh's recent attack 
10,000-word “bill of particulars” 
against the Air Force which included the 
statement that Air Force actions and atti- 
tudes add up to “a feeling that the De 
partment of the Air Force does not want 
the Air National Guard and would just 
as leave eliminate it if 


least of these 


would Guard, air 


most 
was a 


it cannot obtain 
control of it.” 

Boiled down, his charges were four in 
number: 

|) The Air Force has made no effort to 
make the Air National Guard available 
for immediate defense and has thwarted 
efforts to that end. 

2) It has failed to develop a training 
program for the ANG. 

3) It has failed to tell ANG com- 
manders what their specific missions would 
be on M-day. 

4) The Air Force has not prescribed 
doctrine for ANG tactical units and has 
not coordinated tactical procedures between 
groups and wings. 

Following President Walsh’s charges, 
the Secretaries of the Army and Air Force 
ordered their inspectors general to make 


a full investigation. They were specifically 
ordered to determine: 

(1) The status of the Chief of the Na- 
tional Guard Bureau with respect to the 
Secretary of the Army and the Chief of 
Staff of the Army. 

2) The status of the Chief of the 
NGB with respect to the Secretary of the 
Air Force and the Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force. 

(3) The status of the Chief of the 
NGB with respect to the Air Force func- 
tions of the National Guard. 

(4) The status of the Chief of the 
NGB with respect to the Army functions 
of the National Gaurd. 

5) The status of the Chief of the Air 
Force Division and of the Chief of the 
Army Division of the NGB. 

6) The circumstances leading up to 
the relief of Maj. Gen. G. G. Finch, Chief 
of the Air Force Division of the NGB, by 
Maj. Gen. K. F. Cramer, Chief of the 
NGB, and the subsequent withdrawal of 
that action by General Cramer. 


ORGANIZED RESERVES 
ORC Membership Praised 


Advantages of membership in the Army’s 
Organized Reserve were outlined to ten 
thousand veterans and civilians at a huge 
assembly in New York City, addressed by 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower and Lt. Gen. 
Walter Bedell Smith, First Army 
mander 

Both General Eisenhower and General 
Smith urged greater public interest in the 
Reserve Corps and stressed its advantages 


com 


for both the Nation and the reservists them- 
selves. 

General Eisenhower told the reservists 
that “in you, and those like you whom 
you will be training, rests the future of 
this country. Let us pray to God that you 
never go to war but certainly it is going 
to be your skill and wisdom that will help 
keep us out of war.” 

General Smith asserted that if the re- 
servists of this country continue to be pre- 
pared we should have no concern about the 
future. “Our strength will be apparent to 
everyone and it would be a gambler indeed 
who would thoughtlessly challenge it.” 


Reserves in EUCOM 

The European Command was designated 
as an area command with full jurisdiction 
over reserve officers and enlisted reservists 
in the U.S. controlled area of Germany. 
Field military personnel records of reserv- 
ists, not on extended active duty and re 
maining in EUCOM for at least six months 
after October Ist, will be transferred from 
army areas in the United States to this 
command. 

In order to determine whose permanent 
records should be transferred to EUCOM, 
all Army reserve officers and enlisted reserv- 
ists currently serving as warrant officers, 
enlisted men or Department of Army ci- 
vilians, were told to report to Headquarters 
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of the military post or subpost where they 
were stationed. EUCOM officials stressed 
the importance of complete reports being 
made promptly, to include full name, serv 
ice number, reserve grade and permanent 
home address in the United States, of indi 
viduals affected by the new ruling. 


AIR FORCE 


Radar Warning System Begun 
Ihe Air Force announced it will use 
fifty million dollars of its current appropria 








tions to complete the first phase of an early 
radar warning system for the United States 
and Alaska. 

To provide funds for the undertaking, 
the Air Force canceled other projects sc hed 
uled for this year 

Congress has authorized the project to 
the extent of $85,500,000, but did not 
provide any funds. The Air Force was told 
that if it needed the system it would have 
to get it from other current appropriations. 

Of the funds set aside, it was announced 
$18,800,000 would be used for construc 
tion of facilities within the United States. 
The remainder, $31,200,000, would be 
used to develop the Alaskan section of the 
warning chain. 

Sites which comprise the net have in 
most cases already been surveyed and se 
lected both in the United States 
Alaska. 


and 


Academies Provide AF Officers 

One-fourth of t’ 2 graduates of the U.S. 
Military Academy and the U.S. Naval 
Academy in 1950 will be allocated to the 
Air Force by agreements made by the 
three armed services, Secretary of Defense 
Johnson announced. ‘The transfers are to 
be voluntary. 

The Army has agreed that at least 60 
per cent of the West Point graduates trans 
ferred to the Air Force will be qualified 
for fying duty. The Navy stipulation is 
that at least 50 per cent of the Annapo 
lis graduates allocated to the Air Force 
will be so qualified. The Navy has stated, 
that 
some variations of the percentage quali 
fied for flying duty because of special needs 
of naval aviation. 

The agreements to allocate Army and 
Navy trained officer personnel to the Air 
Force do not involve any ROTC graduates 
as substitutes for the service academy grad 


however, its allocation may require 


uates. All the armed services obtain a con 
siderable proportion of their career officers 
from civilian life through ROTC pro 
grams. 

Interim measure. The allocation 
agreements were based on the recommenda- 
tions of the Service Academy Board of the 
Department of Defense as an interim re 
lief measure pending action by Congress 
on the proposal to erect a third service 
academy to meet the urgent needs of the 
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three services. The Air Force is particularly 
in need of educated young men who desire 
to become career officers. 

This year the allocations were made on 
the basis of 40 per cent from West Point 
and 7 per cent from Annapolis, resulting 
in 229 West Point and 55 Annapolis 
graduates being commissioned in the Air 
Force. In 1948, the Air Force received all 
of its academy-trained officers from West 
Point. 

An Air Force Academy Site Selection 
Board, established by authority of the 
Secretary of Defense, will study the re- 
ports of survey teams and make final in 
spections of certain sites considered before 
recommending a location for an additional 
service academy which may be authorized 
by the Congress. A total of 27 bills, recom- 
mending many different sites, was intro 
duced in the last session. 

The Board estimates that approximately 
9,000 acres will be necessary at the site 
with facilities sufficient to train 2,500 
cadets under normal conditions and 5,000 
cadets under expansion requirements. 


New Engineer District Created 

\ new Engineer District has been es 
tablished to direct construction of non- 
technical facilities at the Air Engineering 
Development Center, Camp 
Tenn. 

The new District will be known as the 
Tullahoma District, with permanent head- 
quarters at Tullahoma, Tenn. The district 
will be without territorial limits and will 
supervise only 

The Air Engineering Development 
Center is to be a U.S. Air Force research 
installation for development and evaluation 
of air weapons. The fiscal year 1950 budget 
includes an appropriation of $6 million 
and contract authority for $24 million to 
begin the AEDC program. The develop 
ment center will have wind tunnels for 
aircraft testing, an altitude test chamber for 
jet engines and utilities as required to sup 
port these facilities. As 
trans-sonic and 


Forrest, 


assigned projects. 


knowledge of 

flight is ex 
panded, additional testing equipment may 
be added. 


supersonic 
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Unity Urged 

In his first public speech since he suc 
ceeded Adm. Louis E. Denfeld, Adm. 
Forrest P. Sherman said that, once the 
Navy leaders have had a chance to present 
their views on defense policies “adequate 
ly,” Navy officers have a responsibility to 
carry out “the decisions of our superiors 
without equivocation or evasion.” 

He added that it was “particularly nec 
essary” for Navy officers to abide by de 
cisions made by civil authorities vested 
with the final responsibility for the Na 
tion’s defense. 


Young ofhcers just starting their service 
careers were, he said, more fortunate than 
older ones because “they are less marked 
by events of recent years which tend to 
obscure the broad view of the future.” 


The Navy's Deadly Weapon 

For every dollar spent on submarine 
warfare, the enemy has to spend sixteen 
to combat it. This was the pay-off ratio dis- 
covered in World War II, according to 
Lloyd H. Norman, a former Navy ofhcer, 
in Ordnance. This cost factor is only one 
of the many which are persuading strate- 
gists that the submarine will become the 
primary instrument of naval attack. The 
crystal-ballers are insisting that the sub- 
marine will rule the deep after the big 
Hlattops, the battleships, the cruisers and 
most other surface warships join the wind- 
jammeérs as museum pieces. 

Submarines are not. decisive weapons. 
They cannot win wars alone, despite what 
the Sunday supplements say, but they can 
force an enemy to expend prodigious and 
expensive efforts in combating the sub 
marine. Postwar strategy and scientific ad 
vances, mostly German in origin, have al 
tered the submarine navy and its future 
place in warfare. The attack submarine of 
World War II now has a family of sister 
ships designed for special tasks. They are 
the radar-picket, troop 
carrying, tanker, guided-missile, minelay 
photo-reconnaissance, and 


cargo-carrying, 
ing, hunter 
killer submarines. 

These new roles for the submarine have 
been made possible not only by changing 
strategical concepts but by vastly improved 
mechanical developments. The hydrogen 
peroxide engine, for example, while ex 
tremely expensive, can. drive a submarine 
at better than 25 knots for a six-hour spurt. 


Navy Gets Controlled Mines 
Responsibility for controlled submarine 
mine functions was transferred from the 
Department of the Army to the Department 
of the Navy 
Army and enlisted men who 
have been assigned to submarine mine 


officers 


planting duties will be given other assign 
ments 

In connection with submarine mine pro- 
jects, the Army has operated the Sub- 
marine Mine Depot at Fort Monroe, Va., 
a facility charged with mine manufacttur- 
ing, and the Controlled (Submarine) Mine 
School at the Seacoast Branch of the Ar 
tillery School at Fort Winfield Scott, San 
Francisco, Calif. Under present plans in- 
struction given at the Seacoast Ar 
tillery School will be integrated into other 


Navy 


now 


schools already established 

Antisubmarine Program Surveyed 
Vice Adm. Francis § 

of the Service 


Low, commander 
Pacific Fleet, has 
been directed to make a comprehensive 


Force, 


evaluation of all aspects of antisubmarine 
planning and organization in the Navy 
Department and the Fleet. 
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CEREBRATIONS 


Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their 

contributions to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant 

consideration for the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around 

the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations should be held to four or five hundred words and 
should be submitted double-spaced. 


The Infantry School to the Rescue 


I'm an assistant PMS&T on duty with 
a local high school ROTC unit, and I’ve 
been having my headaches. The recoil 
less weapons, for example, have been 
standard T/E for a long time, and our 
cadets have been interested in knowing 
all about them. But did we have anv 
official information to pass on to them? 
Nope. Not until one of the alert cadets 
brought to class a particular issue of the 
INFANTRY JouRNAL which had an excel 
lent article on these weapons. 

We have new ROTC subject sched 
ules—they're swell. But some of them 
say, for example, “. . . see new FM 7-25, 
fill in your own paragraph text refer 
That's OK, only we don’t have 
a new 7-25 and we're not sure that the 
stuff in our old ROTC manuals is the 
latest Sure, we can figure out 
what we think the modern doctrine is 
on, say, employment of heavy machine 
guns, but we can't prove it! 

I once spent about five bucks out of 
my own pocket to get some new instruc- 
tional material from a service school, and 
all I got back were sketchy printed notes 

no constructive material to assist me. 
So I tried again. Wrote another letter 
and never even got as much as a reply. 

Since misery likes company and usu 
ally gets it, I haven't felt that I've been 
alone with my headaches. In fact, a few 
of my buddies in town—one a captain 
who is a unit instructor with the local 
National Guard contingent, and another 
who is a major charged with ORC in 
struction in these environs 


ences. 


word. 


have been 
consuming more Bromo-Seltzers than 1. 

One of them told me the other night, 
“My instructors are civilians—but they 
have to spend as much as eight or ten 
hours to prepare a lesson for one assem 
bly because it’s so hard to dig up and 
organize the material. Sure the National 
Guard schedules help, but 
they're not enough. Someone still has to 
get out all the references and organize 
the material so that it matches up at least 
roughly with the points in each lesson 
outline. If the stuff were already gath 
ered, boiled down and prepared for them 
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subjec t 


they could do a better job of instructing, 
and do it in a fraction of the time and 
expense it now takes. We simply don’t 
have enough material and there’s no 
place to get it, as far as 1 know.” 

Well, since then I've seen the light. A 
short time ago I was ordered to The In 
fantry School to take the course Army 
Field Forces has set up to give officers 
with ROTC, NG, and ORC units the 
latest tactical and training doctrines. 

It didn’t take me till noon of the first 
day to realize that the new Army had 
taken hold. Everything was set up and 
ready to go when I arrived. In the five 
days | was there, we didn't attend a 
single class of formal instruction. 

Promptly at 0800 of the first day, the 
director of instruction met with us in a 
conference room, and in an easy, person 
able manner explained the purpose of 
our visit. Right off the bat he made me 
feel that I was an infantryman being 
welcomed back to the home of the in- 
fantry, and that it was his job to see to it 
that I got everything I came for. 

According to schedule we had in 
formal conferences in turn with repre 
sentatives of the Staff, Tactics, Weapons, 
Airborne, Tfaining Publications, Auto 
motive, and Communications Depart- 
ments of the School. We were given 
every opportunity to express our opin 
ions, present our problems, and ask for 
the help we needed. There was no 
stufhiness, no formalities. The training 
literature we saw and needed—all we 
had to do was ask for it to get it. We 
had the latest doctrine taught by each 
department explained to us, and we saw 
live demonstrations and equipment dis 
plays, and we got a complete and fresh 
perspective of the modern Infantry and 
The Infantry School from one end to 
the other. 

On the first day, after our briefings on 
the infantry division, training manage 
ment, and methods of instruction, some 
body said, “All this is fine. We'll be 
brought up to date this week. But how 
are we going to keep up to date after we 
leave?” But we soon learned, as I under 


stood it, that the School is now making 
automatic distribution of each new piece 
of instructional material—problems, spe- 
cial texts, exercises with maps or sketches 
—published at the School. The stuff 
goes free to every Doughboy senior Army 
instructor in the National Guard and 
ORC; and PMS&T in each military dis- 
trict. 

“What good will one copy do us?” 
Well, we've got mimeograph machines, 
and with a little effort we can reproduce 
what we need for local consumption. If 
the Old Man had received a copy of a 
special text on recoilless weapons last 
year, I could have borrowed it for a night 
or two and boned up on that subject 
when I needed it. On the other hand, 
if we need more copies of some particu- 
lar item we receive in a packet, direct 
purchases can be initiated through The 
Infantry School Book Department by 
using special funds which should be 
available somewhere along the line in 
each Reserve, National Guard, and 
ROTC unit. 

To supplement this intensified drive 
to “get the poop to the troops,” the Com 
mandant of The Infantry School invites 
queries on instructional material, doc- 
trine and methods. All you have to do to 
find out about the availability of instruc 
tional material or the application of 
infantry doctrine is to first check your 
own command for the information and 
then, if the answer cannot be found, 
write to the Training Publications De 
partment of the Infantry School. 

Your letter will receive immediate 
action. In fact, if you want to be sure of 
the date your query arrives, enclose a 
self-addressed post card —paste the stamp 
on it—and it will be dropped in the out 
going mail basket as soon as your letter 
is opened. How soon you receive your 
answer will depend upon the nature of 
your problem. When you do receive 
word you can be sure that it was the best 
available at the time. 

Those five days at Benning were well 
worth Uncle Sam’s money. I got a lot 
out of them. Best of all, | got the satis 
faction of knowing that my problems 
and I were not forgotten by topside. And 
that someone was on the ball enough to 
know I had problems, and that he was 
doing something about them. 

If you aren't getting what you need, 
check your headquarters first. If The 
Infantry School can help, write them a 
letter. There is no doubt in my mind 
that they are interested in finding out 
how The Infantry School can improve 
its services. I certainly got the impres- 
sion that they want to “get the poop to 
the troops.” 

Caprarn TRAINING Ar. 
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Flying Battalions 


Complete mobility can be reached 
only through control of the air and free 
movement through the air to the objec- 
tive. To attain that mobility we must do 
more than pay lip service to the truism 
that the infantry division of the future 
will be air-transportable. We should not 
be satisfied with having only two air- 
borne divisions today. 

The standard infantry division should 
be taking full advantage of the know- 
how already developed by our airborne 
ground soldiers. If we wait for tomor- 
row’s ideal TO&E to be perfected we 
may be too late. We should make the 
most of what we have today. 

What can we do? 

We could popularize and standard- 
ize air-transportability training as an es 
sential part of all Army Field Forces 
training programs. At least one battalion 
combat team in each standard infantry 
division could be organized and com- 
pletely trained as an_ air-transportable 
shock force—a flying combat unit. 

A battalion thus organized and trained 
would give air mobility to the division 
and would provide a valuable spring 
board for transforming other units into 
air-transportable outfits. It is true that 
current Army Field Forces training pro- 
grams direct all units to complete some 
thirty hours of air-transportability train 
ing. But this is not enough in itself. It 


Telephone Talk 


It has been sticking in my craw for a 
long time that there are few places where 
diplomacy can be used more effectively 
than over a telephone. By lifting the 
receiver, you May win a man’s respect 
and cooperation—or lose it. 

Do you bear down on the rank—“Colo 
nel Jones speaking’? If so, read further, 
for this is a noncom’s reply to Colonel 
officers. 

Did you carry your rank back home 
with you and, every time you use it, have 
to explain that you hold a Reserve com 
mission r 

I like to remember a general officer 
with whom I had close daily contact. 
When I called him, it was always an 
swered by “Hawkins speaking,” and 
when he called, it was “Sergeant, this is 
Hawkins speaking.” Hell, he didn’t have 
to say General. Everybody within artil 
lery range knew his rank. Yet when he 
called, | would always think, “You old 
fox, you're trying to come down to my 
level, but I won't let you. I'll find out 
what you want, get it for you, and then 
put you back on that pedestal where you 
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must be carried to a practical end. 

This means that training in air move- 
ment must be introduced during indi- 
vidual and unit training, as currently 
prescribed, but also must be continued 
through the combined training phase, 
culminating in joint training with at 
least troop-carrier personnel and aircraft. 

Special training of this kind for the 
one air-transportable battalion might best 
be climaxed by an actual field exercise 
involving an airlift from a simulated 
marshalling area to a combat airhead. 
To make the training more complete and 
realistic the exercise might be tied in 
with the training programs of an air 
borne unit, a tactical air unit, and a 
troop-carrier unit. An exercise similar to 
the Operation Combine series would 
fill the bill if we added one major addi 
tion. After the Air Force captures the 
air and the airborne units seize the air 
head by parachute and glider assault, the 
flying combat infantry battalion could 
move in by troop carrier to complete the 
consolidation and further exploit the 
situation. It would be a logical sequence 
in any airborne operation, real or simu 
lated. 

Now is the time to shift our air- 
transportability program into high gear 
by having every standard infantry divi 
sion prepare one specially organized, 
equipped, ready to fly and fight flying 
combat battalion. 

Capt. M. J. Berenzweic. 


belong.” Have a warm spot for him? He 
was a GI's general. 

On DEML, I had a change of station 
and was looking for a house to buy. Got 
a call from one of our Reserve officers, a 
local realtor, one day. “Sergeant, this is 
Major Stark. Have something | think 
you'd I didn't buy his house. 
Bought one from a Reserve captain— 
“Ivan Drury” over the phone. 

No doubt you have read somewhere 

as I have—that an officer who throws 
his voice because of his brass alone is a 
poor officer. Agreed. 

Perhaps you'll disagree with this dis 
sertation on a matter of minor import; 
paragraph 106c, TM 12-253 does. But 
I seem to remember that all the enlisted 
men with whom I have served had sin 
cere affection and respect for the same 
officers—the Sergeant-this-is-Hawkins 
kind. 


Master Serceant J. B. VaucHn. 





TO OUR MEMBER-SUBSCRIBERS 
When you move send The JOURNAL both 
your old and new addresses—and prompt- 
ly, too, so you won't miss an issue. 
Write to: Circulation Manager 
Infantry Journal, Inc. 
1115 17th St., N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 














HUNTING FOR A 
FINE GIFT? 


The Modern 


DOG ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Edited by Henry P. Davis 


A book any dog fancier, young or 
old, wil! treasure. Whether the dog who 
owns you or your friends is a hunting 
dog, a registered purebred, or just a 
friendly mutt Tbe Dog aye nye has 
a wealth of fascinating, helpful infor- 
mation you need—information that will 
save you the purchase price of the book 
and more. 

The nation’s prominent experts give 
complete information on dogs—from 
practical tips on selecting a pet, raising 
and caring for him, to preparing him 
for bench shows, field trials or hunting. 

This one-volume dog library also 
treats such associated subjects as physi- 
ology and anatomy, breeding and genet- 
ics, common diseases, first aid, do; 
medicines, feeding, kenneling, condi- 
tioning for shows and trials, dog psy- 
chology, dog heroes, AKC regulations, 
the dog and the law and much more 
information for the garden variety Se 
owner as well as the professional dog 
breeder, veterinarian and handler. 

THE MODERN DOG ENCYCLO. 
PEDIA pictures and compietely de- 
scribes the 111 breeds officially recog- 
nized by the American Kennei Club plus 
other breeds, both American and for- 
eign. Over 500 photographs; 600 pages; 
indexed. 


$10.00 
ORDER FROM 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 
BOOK SERVICE 


1115 17th St., N.W. * Washington 6, D. C. 
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Where Are We Then? 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNaI 


The Navy has come out with a violent 
protest against the emphasis that has been 
placed upon atomic warfare as our first and 
foremost weapon. It seems to me that the 
Army too has a word to say’ on the same 
subject 

Russia's greatest strength lies in her land 
urmies. But by whittling down our own 
army and refusing the President's request 
for universal military training, we seem to 
have made it clear that we expect to coun- 
ter possible Russian aggression primarily 
with atomic bombs. This policy was short 
sighted enough while we had the monopoly 
of the because we could 
not expect to retain that monopoly very 
long. But now that Russia has the 
bomb too it seems absolutely 


atomic bomb, 
atomic 
necessary tor 
us to reexamine Our strategic concepts 
Even though there will be a period in 
which the Russians may have only one or 
a very few atomic bombs and imperfect 
bomb « juipment, we must think of our- 
selves now as being on an equal footing 
with them. If we neglect our army, and 


do not provide for its rapid wartime ex 


pansion, we can only be at a great disad 
vantage 

would become most 
very suddenly at the outbreak of 


Russia should offer to refrain from 


This disadvantage 
e\ ident it 
a war 
the use of atomic bombs, as long as we do 
that the 
sians wouldn't do such a thing. No matter 
how ruthless 


the same. Let nobody say Rus 


may be, 
Yet Hitler 


knew his ene 


thes 
than Hitler 


ind unmoral 
they are no worse 


did not use as because he 


mies had it too 

I think it quite probable that during the 
next few years Russia will offer to use her 
atomic bombs only in retaliation against 


She is 
cannot be 


our own use of the same 


likely 


sure that we 


weapon 
to do this because she 
would give up once she had 
devastated some of our big industrial cen 
ters, and would expect us to continue to 
use our atomic bombs long after she had 
spent hers. 

Yet as things stand now, it seems to me 
that we are entirely unprepared for such 
an offer—for the simple reason that, in 
have 
We may therefore find 


ourselves suddenly in a situation where we 


view of our atomic supe riority, we 


giecte d our army 


S 


ne 


would be unable to accept such an offer, 
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because we could not renounce the only 
weapon that makes up tor the inferiority 
of our armies and those of our allies. 

It is worthwhile to consider the conse 
quences if Russia succeeded in dropping 
an atomic bomb on one of our military 
and production centers. After the first or 
second explosion, wouldn’t she then repeat 
her offer? And we may well find our pub- 
lic opinion, especially on the part of the 
most likely victims of further bombings, 
the workers in war production, surging up 
in an outcry which would prevent us from 
continuing the use of atomic bombs. To 
this end, | would say, Russia could be 
counted upon to have her 
gents well instructed. 


undercover 


But however these further events turned 
out, it is evident to me that our neglect 
of the Army, and especially our refusal of 
universal training, may one day bring 
upon our own heads all the cruel devasta- 
tion that atomic bombs could cause. The 
opponents of universal training will then 
ones who 
are guilty of our using the unmoral atomic 
and 
devastation upon ourselves. 

However, it is only fair to concede that 
much opposition against a large army and 
against universal training comes from fear 
of losing our democratic liberty. The lack 
of knowledge from which such fear re 


stand before our nation as the 


weapon thereby bringing atomic 


sults is then extremely regrettable 

Most of universal military 
training think of army training quite nat 
urally in terms of the only armies they 
know: the professional army ot the USA, 
and perhaps of the German and French 
They are simply ignorant of the 
system which many of our greatest Army 
leaders, from Washington to Pershing and 
George € 


7en army 


opponents 


armies 


Marshall have proposed—a citi- 
in which the nonprofessional 
element, the citizen soldier, predominates. 
And not ranks but in the 
leadership cadres, up to high generals’ and 


only in the 


statt positions, both in wartime combat and 
in peacetime training. 

In August 1944, Genera] Marshall rec 
ommended strongly the creation of such a 
citizen army, in addition to a small profes 
I think that the new situation 
created by Russia’s possession of the atomic 


sional force 


bomb will force us to accept his well con- 
sidered proposals. We should not hesitate 
to follow the advice of a man who has 
proven himself to be not only one of the 


greatest and clearest military thinkers of 
our age, but also a thoroughly reliable de- 
fender of our democratic liberty. 
Freperick M. Srern. 
101 Forest Avenue, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
fe ae 
It Stayed With One Man 
To the Editors of Inrantry JourNac: 

I liked your story about the “Mobility of 
One Man” by Colonel Marshall. 

1 believe that more interest was shown 
in that one story than in the rest of the 
copies of the Inrantry Journat for this 
reason. 

It didn't go up into companies, battalions 
and regiments. It stayed with one man, 
the individual himself, and therefore he 
was naturally interested. By “he” | mean 
the American soldier. He’s not interested 
with companies and up. He’s immune for 
the most part to anything above squad 
work. 

I do think you have a very 
magazine, though. 

Keep up the good work 

Lr. Fay Kinney. 


interesting 


Co. A, 35th Inf. 
APO 25, Unit 3, 
c/o PM, San Francisco, Calif 
7 7 7 
“The Reai Results” 
To the Editors of InrFanrry JouRNAL: 

In the November Journat there is a 
book review of The Army 
World War II, Volume II: Europe—Torch 
to Pointblank (August 1942 to December 
1943). You state that “There is no doubt 
that the Eighth Air Force made strenuous 
efforts to ascertain the real results.” Your 
statement was made in regard to claims of 


lir Forces in 


enemy planes destroyed. 

You are more right than you seem to 
think you are. I was assigned to Head- 
quarters, Ist Bombardment Division 
Heavy), Brampton, England. Being Engi- 
ROTC trained, having come 
over with aviation engineers, I was just 


neer and 
beginning to learn what an air force was 
like in combat. My duties with the engi- 
neering section did not take me into com- 
bat, of course, but I was present at the 
daily staff conferences and lived with the 
directly with 
missions. 


who concerned 
the daily 

I will never forget the staff conference 
after the 14 October 1943 Schweinfurt 
attack. Most of us, just as the civilians 
back home, thought the Eighth was win- 
ning the war. But that morning Colonel 
Putnam, Operations, rose to state that we 
had been shot out of the sky, and were for 
the time being nonoperational. 


men were 


This and other knowledge brought me 
talks with my 
mates, especially one whose job was to 
evaluate our claims of enemy planes de- 
stroyed. 
statement that, officially, one day the Ist 
Bombardment Division shot down more 
enemy planes than it reportedly encoun- 
tered! Further talk brought out the truth. 
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into many earnest room- 


This officer made the startling 





Eighth Air Force policy then was to 
award an Air Medal or cluster to each air 
crewman who claimed to have destroyed 
an enemy plane. All he had to say was that 
he saw the plane crash, or saw the pilot 
bail out, or that he saw the plane burn in 
air. Of course the base intelligence officers 
found that most claims overlapped, for 
they were thorough in their work. One 
crewman reported seeing his victim crash 
to earth from above 20,000 feet, and in a 
sky rated as ten-tenths clouded over, an 
obviously false claim. But he got his 
medal 

The policy was changed later, and 
under Doolittle claims were checked and 
verified elaborately. We heard he was 
going to install cameras on the guns, as 
on the fighters, but it wasn’t done. He 
did insist that total claims be factual, how- 
ever, and I think the record will show they 
were close to the truth. 

Capr. T. SkERBURNE SMITH. 
P.O. Box 46 
Brewton, Ala. 
7 rf 7 
“Interested In What Happens” 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 

I first had the privilege of becoming ac 
quainted with your very fine monthly in 
1942, when I first entered the service. It 
was a much sought after magazine, even in 
the other arms of the service. Later I trans 
ferred from the Air Corps to the Armored 
Infantry as a rifleman. Quite naturally I 
was assigned to the best armored division 
in the U. S. Army, the 4th. I served as a 
member of: Company C, 10th Armored In 
fantry Battalion, until I was hit 
on 11 April 1945 

\fter | was returned to the States for 
hospitalization, the JourNAL once again 
kept me informed for the next two and a 
half years as to what was happening in the 
Infantry. 


That was 


Since I have left the service, I have 
been here at the University of Florida 
majoring in Russian history and language. 
As I still am interested in what happens 
to the “Queen of Battles,” I would very 
much appreciate your putting my name 
on your subscription lists. 

Speaking of subscriptions, has the Jour- 
NAL ever attempted to obtain subscribers 
from the thousands of ROTC cadets? I 
think many would be eager to subscribe 
if a concentrated effort was made in their 
direction. I have enjoyed the many articles, 
but Colonel Marshall's article on over 
loading the GI was really tops 

Georce C. Fraser 
223 W. Orange St 
Gainesville, Florida 
7 7 r 


Hopes We Can Get Together 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNal 
» a + 

For a long time I have been on the point 
of writing you to express the hope that the 
combat arms can get together in an organ 
ization and that the INFANTRY JouRNAL 
will become their publication. . . . We 
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take all of the Service journals . . . but 
yours is marvelous. How you have main- 
tained the interest and freshness through 
all these years is something I can’t under 
stand. I have particularly enjoyed the mis 
cellaneous news notes that you started 
publishing a few months ago. 


* * * 


CoLonet ENGINEER 
1 1 1 
The Journal In China 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 

A\fter the siege of Peiping, copies of the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL arrived very irregu 
larly, hence the receipt of the April 1949 
issue was especially welcome. From the 
heart I consider the Journnat a superb 
magazine. Sometimes when I find material 
therein which is not interesting to me, the 
thought occurs to me that the fault lies 
not in the material, but probably in me 
because | have let myself get out of touch 
with the Infantry. 

I was greatly amused at the red-faced 
appearance you presented over the egre 
gious error concerning the death of General 
Merrill. It is difficult for me to under- 
stand, at this distance, how the mistake 
could have occurred, inasmuch as it would 
have taken only a minute to check with 
the AGO. But history is full of inexplicable 
occurrences, many of them, alack, of a 
much more serious nature than this one. 

1 was not amused, however, by the 
statement in your review, on page 57, of 
The Roosevelt Letters. “Much of the filmy 
grandeur surrounding Washington and 
Lincoln has been stripped away by the 
patient work of historians. We have come 
to realize that these sainted figures are 
not without human failings and that they 
have been credited with much more than 
was their just due. But all of this has taken 
decades of diligent digging on the part of 
historical scholars and still their portraits 
are not complete.” 

My friend, you are treading on danger 
ous ground when you cast discredit on 
the records of Washington and Lincoln in 
such an offhand manner. To argue that 
they were without human failings would 
be foolish, but to say that they have been 
credited with much more than was their 
just due is a horse of an entirely different 
color. Could it be that some Smart Alec 
among your hired thugs has been guilty of 
a most ill advised statement? 

Anyhow, I’m for you, and your publi 
cation speaks for itself 

Davin D. Barrett 
3 Ex-Legation Street 
eiping, Ching 
>» Washington and Lincoln themselves 
in our opinion, would not have thought 
credit due them for perfections of char 
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acter they never possessed, which some 
authors have awarded them. At least 
that’s what we think our reviewer meant 
to sav. 

Anyway, we were delighted to hear 
from a long-time member in Peiping, 
and hope his mail delivery improves. 
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THE OLD 
BREED 


A History of the Ist 
Marine Division 
By George McMillan 


THE OLD BREED is living 
history—the history of Ma- 
rines at war. But it is also more 

than that. It goes to the fundamental man of battle 
—the individual Marine. Here is a book about 
how he fought, how he lived or died, what he 
thought about. If you want an honest book about 
war—with more punch and guts than the last 
hundred historical novels published, The Old 
Breed is your book. 

“I know of no unit history, hardly of any book of any 
kind, that has so well depicted the emotional content of 
the war; which so well gives the reader the feeling of 
actual presence.”-—Fletcher Pratt. 


$6.50 


OPERATION 


SANDSTONE 


Edited by Clarence H. White 


The pictorial story of Joint Task Force Seven 
at the Atomic Energy Proving Grounds on 
Eniwetok Atoll. 


$3.50 
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Bad Men and Good of the West 


IT’S AN OLD WILD WEST CUS 
TOM. By Duncan Emrich. The 
Vanguard Press. 313 Pages; Illus 
trated; $3.00. 


BAD COMPANY. By Joseph Henry 
Jackson. Harcourt, Brace & Company. 
346 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $4.75. 


U. S. WEST: Tue Saca or WE ts 
Farco. By Lucius Beebe and Charles 
Clegg. E. P. Dutton & Company. 
320 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $7.50. 


There seems to be an unusual flood of 
books covering the Old West. Those of 
us who never quite grew up, and who 
enjoy the tales of bad men, Wells Fargo 
boxes, and mining strikes are reaping a 
rich harvest these days. 

Duncan Emrich’s book has more of 
the flavor of the West than the other 
two volumes. It is obviously the work of 
a man who both understands and loves 
the territory from the Rockies to the 
Sierras. It is a fascinating mixture of 
history and description of the present, 
written from a desire to inform rather 
than astound. The author covers the 
names, the saloons, the gambling, 
gun fights, the language, the food, 
superstitions, the cattle brands, the 
the tall tales and many other 
facets of a point in time and space that 
will never again be the same. The space 
is still there, but the time is past. 


the 
the 


songs, 


Bad Company is much different. It 
debunks the legendary bad men who 
made their mark on California in the 
second half of the last century. By pains 
taking research, Mr. Jackson has done 
much to separate fact from fiction in 
what we know of the careers of such un 
savory Murietta, Black 
Bart, Tiburcio Vasquez, Rattlesnake 
Dick, and Tom Bell. The author finds 
that most of their really exciting adven 
tures never happened except in the 
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characters as 


++ 


imaginations of periodical authors who 
gave the public the sensations it wanted 

and that on the whole those “romantic” 
figures were neither very bright, very 
brave, nor very romantic. Black Bart 
came closest to being canny, and Juan 
Soto at least had the courage to fight it 
out with the arresting officers, but the 
rest of the rogues’ gallery became sorry 
figures indeed at Mr. Jackson’s hands. 

Ihe disappointment of the trio of 


books is U. S. West. 


The volume is as 


attractive an example of modern book 
making as you'll find in these days of 
mass production. The hundreds of pic 


tures are a fine selection of illustrations 
of the Old West, many of them taken by 
Mr. Clegg from the same spot that 
earlier pictures were photographed, to 
give some of the finest before-and-after 
shots that ever graced a book. But with 
this superior physical framework comes 
poor writing and unnecessarily difficult 
reading. The story is there—it’s the in 
tertwining of the history of Wells Fargo 
and of the West—but it’s hardly worth 
digging out of the mass of twisted ver 
biage.—A. S. 


Fine Story of the West 


THE WAY WEST. By A. B. Guthrie, 
Jr. William Sloane Associates. 340 
Pages; $3.50. 


This deeply interesting novel tells of 
a small train of covered wagons that 
went the distance from Independence, 
Kansas, to Oregon at the time when 
people were opening up the West. It is 
an even better story than Mr. Guthrie's 
fine first novel, The Big Sky, and is a 
Book-of-the-Month Club selection. No 
American writer has used to better ad 
vantage the trials of the western trail as 
background for a novel. 

he author writes with the greatest ac 
curacy of early western conditions. He 
writes with a keen sense of humor and 


his chapter on the decision of the settlers 
to use buffalo chips for fuel (when no 
other fuel whatever available) 
should become a classic selection of 
American humor. 

The excellent narrative rises at times 
to points of high excitement. There is a 
reasonable proportion of sex which is 
frank but undistorted. The military side 
of life—as a train of settlers would ob 
serve it—is brought out clearly and 
forcefully as is the dependence of the 
settlers upon expert guidance from those 
who are already familiar with the ways 
of Indians and the routes and conditions 
of the western country 


was 


The Way West is a way-above-aver- 
age historical accurate, beauti- 
fully written, stirring—in short, good 
reading matter for the military or civilian 


novel 


reader, and particularly those who have 
a special liking for the West and its 


history.—G. V. 


Fighting Regiment 


HISTORY OF THE IRISH GUARDS 
IN THE SECOND WORLD WAR. 
By Major D. J. L. Fitzgerald, M.C. 
Gale & Polden, Ltd. 615 Pages; Il 
lustrated; Index; $5.00. 


“When it comes to this business of 
fighting, the proudest claim a man can 
make is that he is a front-line soldier,” 
notes Field Marshal Alexander in his 
foreword to this fine unit history. 

The Irish Guardsman can make that 
proud claim and not be accused of boast 
ing. From the fiascos of Norway and 
Dunkirk to the victories in the Western 
Desert, Tunisia, Italy and in Northwest 
Europe from Normandy to the Baltic the 
Irish Guards proved themselves a tough, 
canny, roistering regiment. They got 
along well with the “Yanks,” despite ap 
parent efforts to make it as difficult as 
possible for allies to work together. 
Major Fitzgerald points out this fact 
“Most British and American soldiers ad 
mired each other and were anxious to 
help each other, but they tarely knew 
what the other was doing. Time and 
again the British units made attacks with 
the assurance of Corps H.Q. that Ameri 
can troops would support and ‘conform,’ 
only to find that the Americans con 
cerned had heard nothing, and so did 
nothing about it. The same thing must 
have happened equally frequently the 
other way round. . 
body, Corps H.Q. always put a 
complete block in the normal channels 
of communication.” 


That amorphous 


his blunt statement is directed spe 
cifically at the Corps operations during 
the Anzio mix-up, but the same thing is 
intimated of other places. Honest analy 
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START THE NEW YEAR WITH A BARGAIN 


General Military Books 


1. BASTOGNE: The First Eight Days. By Col. S. L. A. Marshall. The mag- 
nificent study of the men of Bastogne, written by Colonel Marshall from 
interviews on the spot. Was $3.00. Now $1.98. 


2. FRONT LINE INTELLIGENCE. By Chandler and Robb. On the impor- 
tance of adequate combat intelligence; how to train men in the funda- 
mentals of front line intelligence, based on World War II experience. 
Was $2.50. Now $1.49. 

3. HARD WAY HOME. By Col. William A. Braly. The story of Colonel 
Braly’s years in Japanese prison camps. Was $3.50. Now $1.98. 

4. MACHINE WARFARE. By General J]. F. C. Fuller. Now out-of-date 
from a point of view of equipment, but a valuable historical study by 
one of the world’s great military thinkers. Was $2.50. Now $.98. 

5. LO, THE FORMER EGYPTIAN. By H. Allen Smith. Another assault by 
Smith on the already tottering minds of his readers. Was $2.00. Now $.49. 
6. NO PLACE TO HIDE. By David Bradley. The potentialities of the 
atomic bomb and its effect on our way of life, as Dr. Bradley sees it. 
Was $2.00. Now $.98. 

7. SELECTED SPEECHES AND STATEMENTS OF GENERAL OF THE 
ARMY GEORGE C. MARSHALL. Selections from General Marshall's 


public statements during World War II. A “must” book for the serious 
military reader. Was $2.75. Now $1.49. 


Books for Sportsmen 


8. ADVANCED GUNSMITHING. By Vickery. Covers barreling, chamber- 
ing, actions, and other metal-working operations. 208 pages, 30 illustra- 
tions. Was $4.00. Now $2.49. 

9. THE AMATEUR GUNCRAFTSMAN. By Howe. Tells how to equip an 
amateur shop, stock making, remodeling all types of guns. 301 pages, 
23 illustrations. Was $4.00. Now $2.49. 

10. BIG GAME HUNTING. By Roberts. A small book packed with in- 
formation on hunting white-tail deer and black bear. 160 pages, illus- 
trated. Was $1.98. Now $.98. 

11. BIRD DOG BOOK. A practical step-by-step explanation of how to 
train, handle, and care for bird dogs. Ilustrated. $5.00. 

12. BULLET’S FLIGHT. By Mann. One of the most fascinating collections 
of ballistic experiments ever published. A classic book on the subject. 384 
pages, 200 illustrations. Was $6.00. Now $4.95. 

13. WHY NOT LOAD YOUR OWN? By W helen. The only handloading 
book on the market under $10. Gives you 520 loads and all the how- 
to-do-it you need. 215 pages, illustrated. Only $3.50. 

14. FAST AND FANCY REVOLVER SHOOTING. By McGivern. It is hard 
to believe that a handgun can do the shooting done by Ed McGivern. 
484 pages, 250 illustrations. Was $5.00. Now $4.50. 

15. THE BOOK OF THE GARAND. By Hatcher. All the dope, plus many, 
many things not in the manuals. Tuning-up for sharpshooting included. 
292 pages, 85 illustrations. $6.00. 

16. HOW TO SHOOT A RIFLE. A two-color book full of pictures and 
drawings. The official NRA instruction manual. Was $1.75. Now $1.00. 
17. MAUSER WEAPONS. By Smith. All the dope on every type of 


Mauser from handguns to shoulder arms. The standard book. 400 pages, 
100 illustrations. $5.00. 


Please order these books by number. Order form on page 45. 


INFANTRY JOURNAL BOOK SERVICE 
1115 17th Street, N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 








ses of this kind are scattered through the 
book, dealing not with failures but with 
successes. In fact, this appears to be a 
thoroughly honest book. What sets it 
particularly apart from other unit his 
tories is the tone of intimacy and regi- 
mental comradeship that pervades it. 
The author has caught what undoubted 
ly is the strong feeling of esprit in this 
proud fighting outfit, and his narrative 
reflects the almost family feeling that the 
men had for each other. 

Better maps and a short historical in 
troduction on the past record of the 
Irish Guards would have improved this 
book somewhat, but, taking it as it is, 
it is a darn good history of a real front 
line unit. 

As a postscript, | would like to com 
ment on what appears to me to be a 
commendable British practice: that 
of putting a soldier's combat decorations 
after his name. If an English soldier 
wins a Victoria Cross, the VC becomes 
an inseparable part of his name and 
sets him apart as a man to honor. His 
name never goes officially into print with 
out his combat decorations behind it 
An American wins the Medal of Honor, 
and except for the two bucks a month 
and a free airplane ride, if it suits the 
convenience of the Government—that’s 
the end of it. The men in his immediate 
unit know about it, but the rest of the 
Army soon forgets it. I favor giving a 
man perpetual credit for combat heroism. 
1 like the British practice, and wish 
our army would follow it.—R. G. McC. 


Sailing 
THE HISTORY OF THE AMERI 
CAN SAILING NAVY. By How 
ard I. Chapelle. W. W. Norton & 
Company. 558 Pages; Illustrated; Ap 
pendix; Index; $10.00. 


YANKEE’S WANDER-WORLD. By 
Irving and Electa Johnson. W. W. 
Norton & Company. 277 Pages; II 
lustrated; Appendix; $5.00. 

Howard Chapelle has staked a claim 
on the wind-ship era of American his 
tory, and mined it industriously. His lat 
est book, on the American sailing navy, 
is a fine one. As he points out, American 
naval history is far more than a running 
account of naval battles. Modern his 
torians not only take into consideration 
the power and quality of the ships them 
selves, but they also examine the ad 
ministrative problems of a naval power 
and its political, economic, and material 
well-being, to determine the exact na 
tional condition of the contending force. 

Thanks to Mr. Chapelle, future his 
torians will find a major part, if not 
all, of their research on the vessels them 
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selves and the technical thought and 
the administration behind them, very 
neatly done for them. This is an ex- 
haustive book of permanent historical 
value. To a student, the plans alone are 
priceless. Chapelle’s book is admirable 
in every respect. 
The Johnsons’ 


account of their 
around-the-world cruise in the brigan 
tine Yankee made this land-locked sail 
or's mouth water with taste of imagined 
salt-spray. The text is straightforward 
and the illustrations, sixteen of them in 
color, are superb.-R. G. McC. 


Stettinius Report on Yalta 


ROOSEVELT AND THE RUS 
SIANS: The Yalta Conference. By 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. Edited by 
Walter Johnson. Doubleday & Com 
pany. 367 Pages; Illustrated; Index; 
$4.00. 


The late Secretary of State Edward 
Stettinius, with the assistance of Profes 
sor Walter Johnson, prepared in this book 
a comprehensive account of what really 
happened at Yalta. Critics have charged 
that President Roosevelt was too ill to 
know what was going on there. Others 
have asserted that on a mistaken assump 
tion of Japanese military power, he sur 
rendered China, Poland, and Eastern 
Europe to the Russians in return for a 
promise of Red Army support in the 
Far East. And that additional votes in 
the Security Council of the proposed 
United Nations were given to Russia 
without any compensating award to the 
United States. 

Stettinius, who attended all the meet 
ings at Yalta, did not share these views. 
He believes that in all his actions at 
Yalta the President was motivated by a 
desire to shorten the war, establish Big 
Three unity, and lay the foundations for 
a peaceful postwar world. He contends 
that it was not Roosevelt, who made 
the major surrenders at Yalta. To prove 
it, he offers a substantial list of matters 
on which the Russians gave way. He 
refutes the assertion made by Admiral 
Ellis M. Zacharias and others that the 
American delegation ignored available 
military intelligence reports which cor 
rectly estimated Japanese weakness in 
the Far East and showed that a Russian 
entrance into the Pacific war was un 
There were no such intelli 
gence reports available in Yalta. 

In summary 


necessary. 
Stettinius insists that 
nothing significant was surrendered at 
Yalta which it was in the President's 
power to withhold from the Russians. 
And despite the sad turn of events since 
then he felt that the agreements made 
there speeded up the end of the war, re 
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duced American casualties and made the 
establishment of the United Nations 
possible. He stresses the fact that it was 
not the agreements made at Yalta which 
caused the present state of tension be- 
tween Russia and the West, but the 
failure of the Russians to carry out these 
agreements.—Lr. Cot. H. A. DEWEErp. 


Tito’s People 
COUSINS AND COMMISSARBS, An 
IntImMATE Vistr to Trro’s Yuco 
stavia. By Milla Z. Logan. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 222 Pages; $2.75. 
Mrs. Logan, born in America, went 
back to the Yugoslavian seacoast village 
where her parents were born, and re- 
ports what she found. Her finds indi 
cate that Tito’s people were taking 
Communism and Russian domination 
much as they have taken everything else 
for hundreds of years—with resignation 
and without enthusiasm or overt repug 


nance. The children belong to the proper 


youth movements, perform their duties 
as required, and then go about their 
proper business of play. Political discus 
sion has fallen off Cit’s safer that way 
Food and other consumer goods are 
scarce, and party loyalty has much to do 
with the share each person receives, so 
there is little overt damning of the gov 
ernment. 

Since the people Mrs. Logan lived 
among and talked with are her relatives, 
the book must be rather circumspect in 
tone. The reader will find, however, 
that her kinsmen are none too happy 
with the present state of affairs and 
take the long-range view that things will 
change for the better, since they can’t 
get much worse.—A. S. 


In England Now 
NO CAUSE FOR ALARM. By Vir 

ginia Cowles. Harper & Brothers. 333 

Pages; Index; $3.75. 

On books about other countries there 
seems to be no end. This one stands 
well above the usual for its fairness, in- 
sight Cit was written by an American 
and accuracy. The vast change sweep 
ing across England and the effect this 
change is having on the whole world is 
puzzling, not only to the British but 
more markedly to the Americans 

England is going through a peaceful 
revolution, and the author analyzes its 
effect on the whole range of life in that 
astonishing island. It is a book about a 
thousand things. Among them are: The 
royal family and its influence on public 
opinion during the most turbulent time 
since the reign of the first Queen Eliza- 
beth. How the class system is evolving 
under the Labor government, and the 





trategic 
ir Power 


By Stefan T. Possony 
". .. the best book on stra- 
tegic air power, its past accom- 
plishments and future poten- 
tialities, that has yet appeared 
in this country. 

". . . It presents, on the 
whole, a sane, objective and 
balanced appraisal, providing 
in the process enough meat to 
keep the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
(for whom this ought to be a 
‘must’ book) and our other 
military leaders well fed for 
a long time to come.”—Han- 
son W. Baldwin, New York 
Times Book Review. 

This thorough, unbiased study 
of air power shows clearly the 
principles, possibilities and limi- 
tations of strategic bombing, the 
relation of air power to the im- 
portant elements of land and 
sea power, and the status of 
strategic air power as our first 
line of defense. 

Dr. Possony, one of America's 
keenest military students, dis- 
cusses with intelligence and 
foresight the fundamental 
change in warfare as a result of 
the atomic bomb—without look- 
ing too far into the unpredictable 
future. 


The most thorough study of air 
power ever written. 


$5.00 


Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 
BOOK SERVICE 


1115 17th St., N.W, * Washington 6 D 














Studies of FDR 


SOP ISEV EIT 
ree 


; 


fi “SANS: 


ROOSEVELT AND 
THE RUSSIANS 


By Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. 


Roosevelt and the Russians is 

the account of seven fateful days 
~days that changed the course of 

world affairs—at Yalta. 

Mr. Stettinius has set down here 
exactly what took place at Yalta 

-what the late President Roose- 
velt set out to do and why it was 
necessary that these things be 
done. 

Since 1945, there has been bitter 
argument about the Yalta Confer- 
ence—charges that Roosevelt con- 
ceded too much to the Russians. 
Here at last is a book that tells the 
whole story—from the inside. 


$4.00 


THIS I REMEMBER 
By Eleanor Roosevelt 


A fascinating, very personal 
story of Eleanor Roosevelt's twelve 
years in the White House, written 
with dignity, charm and humor. 
Ihe family’s personal problems, 
the bad publicity and constant 
criticism, and her own activities 
are frankly discussed. 

In covering the great events of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's career she 
has set down what she believes to 
be true of him—not only as a poli- 
tician and a great leader, but as a 
person. 


$4.50 


Order today from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 
‘BOOK SERV 


ee esl ee ee a 





influence of Oxford and Cambridge- 
and of the trades unions—on the nation’s 
politics. Such perplexing things as the 
BBC, and why its news is always given 
dead pan, and the mystery of by-elections 
are typical of the scope of the book. 

It is an optimistic book, but not, | 
should add, written in accordance with 
the Labor Party line. Miss Cowles is 
convinced that the economic problems 
which confront Great Britain can be 
solved, and that there is no chance of 
democracy being stifled. In telling why, 
she has given a clear, and sometimes 
brilliant, picture of the cross-currents, 
traditions, anomalies, richness and vigor 


of English life today.—R. G. McC. 


Expert on the World 


THE TASK OF NATIONS. By Her 
bert V. Evatt. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 
279 Pages; Index; $3.00. 


Dr. Evatt, the author of this book, is 
a distinguished Australian statesman 
who has played an important part in the 
organization of the United Nations. As 
President of the General Assembly, he 
has shown both wisdom and idealism in 
handling many difficult problems. He is, 
therefore, highly qualified to write this 
book, which is concerned with the prin 
ciples and functions of the United Na 
tions. 

Chis is not a technical or academic 
study. It is a simply written book for 
the ordinary citizen. Considerable at 
tention is given to personalities, though 
in a rather noncritical way; from Dr. 
Evatt’s discussion one would assume 
that the Assembly loved and cherished 
Mr. Vishinsky quite as happily as it did 
Mrs. Roosevelt 

Dr. Evatt discusses at some length the 
United Nations’ achievements in re 
gard to Berlin, Greece, Palestine, and 
Indonesia. He indicates that in all of 
these problems, solutions were found 
which would not have been possible 
without the United Nations. In the mat 
ter of atomic energy, Dr. Evatt admits 
that no agreement was reached and that 
many difhculties still remain; but he does 
seem to feel that the way is still open for 
agreement on even this delicate and 
hazardous problem. 

In general, The Task of Nations is 
an unusually optimistic book. Dr. Evatt 
makes the assumption that all members 
of the United Nations are seeking the 
same goals, that all are acting in good 
faith. This atmosphere of trust and 
good will is pleasant; but the question 
does arise, in the mind of the ordinary 
newspaper-reading citizen, as to just 
how far one should carrv this kind of 
trust at this time 








OVERTURE 10 
OVERLORD 


By Lt. Gen. Sir Frederick Morgan 


Overture to Overlord is the 
story of one of the most vital and 
least spectacular tasks of World 
War Il—the planning for Opera- 
tion Overlord, the invasion of 
Europe. General Morgan, charged 
with developing this plan, now ex- 
plains for the first time the im- 
mensely complex work that was 
necessary to give the assault troops 
a fighting chance for success. 

Filled with anecdotes, sketches 
of famous personalities, and inci- 
dents that are frequently as amus- 
ing as they are illuminating. 


$3.50 


THE POTOMAC 


By Frederick Gutheim 


This latest addition to the 
Rivers of America series is a real 
piece of creative history. The Po- 
tomac’s story starts before the day 
of the white man, when it was an 
Indian traders’ river, goes on to 
tell of the dramatic struggle for 
western trade, of Civil War bat- 
tles, and Washington’s growth— 
all interwoven with tales of fa- 
mous (and infamous) Americans 
of the region. 

A fine book for the student of 
American history or inhabitants 
of the Potomac area. Illustrated by 
Mitchell Jamieson. 


$4.00 
Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 
BOOK SERVICE 


1115 17th St., N.W. * Washington 6, D. C. 
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Gnus from home: The Barnes 
Report On Family Behavior 


HOME SWEET ZOO 


By Clare Barnes, Jr. 


(Here's a sample) 


"Maybe you'd better phone the plumber after 
all, dear.” 


Clare Barnes has done it again! His 
latest book, portraying American family 
life, is every bit as hilarious as White 
Collar Zoo. Home Sweet Zoo is an en- 
tirely new collection of all-too-human 
animal photographs—each one imper- 
sonating a neighbor, relative, member 
of your own family, or yourself—all 
rioiously captioned. 


$1.00 


A National Best Seller! 
WHITE COLLAR ZOO 


By Clare Barnes, Jr. 


The book that is sweeping the coun- 
try! A laugh on every page, unless 
you're the guy who can’t find the humor 
in the page you're on. 

On every page, is a bird or a fish or 
an animal, perfectly harmless till you 
come to the captions—wicked, witty, 
and so true. 

Buy a copy today, and see if you can 
find the Old Man, or the Chief of Staff 


—or yourself. 


Only $1.00 


Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 
BOOK SERVICE 


1115 17th St., N.W. * Washington 6, D. C. 


however, Dr. Evatt's 
book is of considerable interest for the 
picture it gives of the United Nations 
in action, for the sort of who-said-what 
when-and-to-whom story that lies be 
hind all formal announcements that a 
United Nations decision has been reach 
ed.—M. S. LineparceEr. 


In any case, 


Believable Suspense and Violence 
SEE IF HE WINS. By Richard Spong. 


William Sloane Associates. 273 Pages; 
$3.00. 


\t last we have a credible nove! of 
black-marketing in Paris during the last 
war. The subject fascinates many an 
amateur novelist. Some sad crimes, much 
worse than black-marketing itself, have 
been committed in the name of litera 
ture on this facet of the war. Mr. 
Spong’s story combines suspense, vio 
lence, credibility and good characteriza 
tion into a satisfying story—and one that, 
for once, indicates that the American 
army in Europe consisted of people we 
America. 

Tom Sword was a corporal in the 


know, a cross-section of 


I'Ds—a college graduate who did not let 
that interfere with being a good soldier. 
He had a Purple Heart and had been 
recommended for a Bronze Star. A three 
day leave in Paris, plus a long-standing 
appetite for too much liquor, resulted in 
his missing the truck back to the outfit. 
From then on it became increasingly 
easy to stay liquored, and increasingly 
hard to walk up to an MP and turn 
himself in. Since a man has to exist, and 
black-market money was quick and easy, 
fom admitted to himself he was a de 
serter, and became a black-marketeer 

Mr. Spong makes it all seem logical, 
since Tom was the sort of guy he was. 
And the reader realizes as he goes that 
there is finally no turning for our cor- 
poral. The end is inevitable—and it could 
have beer so different. It’s hardly great 
literature, but it’s an entertaining story 
and one that even an ETO soldier can 
read without gagging.—A. S. 


Mrs. Roosevelt's Autobiography 
THIS | REMEMBER. By Eleanor 


Roosevelt. Harper & Brothers. 387 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $4.50. 


The second volume of Eleanor Roose 
velt’s autobiography is a personal and 
human story of her impressions of life 
in the White House. She also devotes 
much of the book to her special activi 
ties and tours. 

She gives interesting, frank and often 
gossipy accounts of her associations with 
prominent people. But many will be dis 
appointed in discovering that she fails to 


Giant 
im Gray: 


A Biography of Wade 
Hampton o f South Carolina 
By Manly Wade Wellman 


An authoritative study of the 
life of Wade Hampton—Southern 
planter, courageous fighter, com- 
mander of the Confederate cav- 
alry, state Governor, United States 
Senator, and above all a true 
American. General Hampton's 
military record is inspiring in it- 
self, but his fight for the South- 
ern cause after the war and his 
service in the U.S. Senate show the 
true greatness of this man who 
rose above claims of party and 
region. 487 pages; illustrated. 


$5.00 


The Heritage 


of ‘America 


Edited by Henry Steele 
Commager and Allan Nevins 


The revised and enlarged edi- 
tion of this popular book is now 
available. THE HERITAGE OF 
AMERICA is a new approach to 
the story of America—a story told 
by the men who actually saw the 
events that are described. Selec- 
tions from documents such as 
Christopher Columbus’s journal 
up to a mewspaperman’s eyewit- 
ness account of the atomic bomb 
at Nagasaki bring life to each 
period of America’s history. 

The authors, both distinguished 
American historians, have united 
their abilities to produce this ex- 
cellent book. 38 illustrations. 
1,227 pages. 


$5.00 
Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 
BOOK SERVICE 


1115 17th St., N.W. * Washington 6, D. C 








give a good intimate picture of Franklin 
Roosevelt. The book contains almost 
nothing regarding the personal side of 
their marriage, Roosevelt's own thoughts 
were usually kept to himself, and in 
this book the author flatly states that 
she had nothing at all to do with her 
husband's decisions. Therefore, This I 
Remember is mainly the story of her own 
experiences and opinions, and though 
interesting, contributes little of real 
value for the student of history or poli 
tics. 
Mrs 
happening to another with such rapidity 
that the reader has difficulty in follow 
ing her trend of thought. But perhaps 
the greatest failing of the book is that 
her anecdotes, many of which were no 


Roosevelt also goes from one 


doubt amusing when they occurred, now 
make rather dull reading in the manner 
in which she relates them. 

But a good book if you are interested 
in how the First Lady lives or if you 
want a better understanding of Eleanor 


Roosevelt herself R. W. 


THE MODERN DOG ENCYCLO 
PEDIA. Edited by Henry P. Davis. 
Stackpole & Heck. 626 Pages; Many 
Illustrations; Index; $10.00. 


Large in size and comprehensive in 


scope this dog encyclopedia gives enough 
information to be really helpful. Used 
judiciously it will save enough in vets’ 
fees to pay for itself in a year. Starting, 
inevitably, with a chapter called “The 
Dog Through the Ages,” it goes a little 
sentimental in discussing “The Dog as 
Man’s Ally.” Then it gets down to 
business. Hunting dogs and the various 
kinds of field trials lead into a detailed 
discussion of the 111 breeds recognized 
by the American Kennel Club, plus 
other American breeds and breeds of 
other countries. Each dog is pictured, 
some more than once, and the standards 
are listed. 

The care of dogs, breeding, their 
anatomy and physiology, choosing, ken- 
neling and feeding come next. A most 
useful chapter on the dog and the law 
is included. Training and handling, stud 
books and registers, dog magazines, field 
trial records and other miscellaneous in- 
formation complete the book. The index 
Is good. 

The specialist will find nothing new 
here, but the average, and even the 
minor expert, will find this book a re 
pository of interesting and valuable lore. 
The are clear, the index 
good, and the text gratifyingly specific 


R. G. McC 


illustrations 


Briefly Mentioned 


FATHER FLANAGAN OF BOYS 
TOWN. By Fulton Oursler and Will 
Oursler. Doubleday & Company. 302 
Pages; Illustrated; $3.00. 


THIS I DO BELIEVE. By David E. 
Lilienthal. Harper & Brothers. 208 
Pages; $2.50. An expansion of the ideas 
Mr. Lilienthal offered in his famous 
testimony before the Senate. 


A HARVEST OF WORLD FOLK 
TALES. Edited by Milton Rugoff. The 
Viking Press. 734 Pages; Illustrated; 
Index; $3.95. A collection of folk tales 
from all over the world. The standard 
of selection was readability. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE: A 
History or Irs OrcanizaTIon, Pro- 
CEDURE AND PERSONNEL. By Graham 
H. Stuart. The Macmillan Company. 
517 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $7.50. 


THE OHIO. By R. E. Banta; Illustrated 
by Edward Shenton. Rinehart & Com 
pany. 592 Illustrated; Index; 
$5.00. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF ASIA AND 
THE FAR EAST 1948. Prepared by 
the Secretariat of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Asia and the Far East. Depart 
ment of Economic Affairs, United Na 
tions. 289 Pages; Index; $2.00 


Pages; 





historical novel. 


1115 17th Street, M.W. 





The Way West 


By A. B. Guthrie, Jr. 


This new novel, even better than Mr. Guthrie's first 
book, The Big Sky, is already one of the nation’s best 
sellers. Expertly written, exciting and wholly believable, 
THE WAY WEST is one of the few really important 
works of fiction of the year. . 


With keen humor and accuracy of detail, he tells the 
story of a small wagon train and its journey from Mis- 
souri through the untamed West to Oregon—using the 
trials of the western trail as background for a superb 


(For a more complete description of THE WAY 
WEST, see the review on page 39.) 


Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL BOOK SERVICE 





Only 
$3.50 


Washington 6, D. C. 
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The books listed here are available for 


prompt shipment 


TRAINING 





The finest training aid ever devised 
Notes for Troop Instructors 
(on cards) 
Combat Formations 
Elementary Map ieee 
First Aid 


$1.00 
1.00 
1.00 











Notes for Troop Instructors (on 
Combat Formations 
Elementary Map Reading 
First Aid 
Drill and Command 
cloth 
Combat Problems for Small Units 
Drills and Evolutions of the Band 
Driver Training 
Engineer Training Notebook 
Guerrilla Warfare (Levy) 
Keep ‘em Rolling (motor transport 
Map and Air Photo Reading 
Map Reading for the Soldier 
Modern Judo (advanced) Volume !! 
Ordnance Field Guide (restricte’) 
Vols. 1, I, 1 
Scouting and Patrolling 


IDR; 


paper 


RUSSIA: HER POWER AND PLANS 





Soviet Arms & Soviet Power 
By General Augustin Guillaume 
How the huge Russian Army was 
built and its relation to the 
politico-economic structure of 


modern Russia $3.50 











Soviet Arms & Soviet Power (Guillaume } 

Communism: Its Plans and Tactics 

If Russia Strikes (George Fielding Eli.) 

American-Russian Rivalry in Fa 

Atomsk (Carmichael Smith) (I 

Capital (Karl Marx) 

Decision in Germany (Clay) (pre. pub.) 

Development of Soviet Economic Systen 

Economic Geography of Russia 

Forced Labor in Russia (Dallin) 

I Chose Freedom (Kravchenko ) 

Lenin (biography—Shub ) 

March of Muscovy (Lamb) 

The Real Soviet Russia (Dalli 

Red Star Over China (Snow ) 

Roosevelt and the Russians (Stettin 

Russia and the Russians (Crankshaw 

Russia: Menace or Promise? (Dean) 

Soviet Land (Gray) 

Soviet Spies (Col. Hirsch) 

Stalingrad 

Strange Alliance (top command i 
Russia—Gen. Deane) 3.75 

Ten Days That Shook the World 1.25 

Twelve Months that Changed the W 
( LeSeuer ) 

World Communism Today (Eben) 


JANUARY, 1950 


3.50 
2.00 
2.75 
3.50 
2.50 
1.25 
4.00 
6.50 
10.00 
3.75 
1.49 
5.00 
3.75 
3.50 
1.25 
4.00 
3.00 
2.00 
3.00 
1.00 
3.00 


r East 
iction ) 


3.00 
5.00 


ATOMIC WEAPONS AND GUIDED 
MISSILES 
Absolute Weapon (Brodie) 
Atomic Energy Report (Smyth) 
Civil Defense—National Security 
(Hopley Report) . 


| Hiroshima (John Hersey) 


Modern Arms and Free Men (Bush) 
Must Destruction be our Destiny ? 
No Place to Hide (Bikini—Bradley) 
paper .25; cloth 
Nucleonics (simple atom explanation) 
Our Atomic World 
Reducing Vulnerability to Atomic Bomh 
International Control of Atomic Energy 35 


| INTELLIGENCE, PSYCHOLOGICAL 


WARFARE, SPIES 


Psychological Warfare (Linebarger ) 

Front-Line Intelligence 

Abraham Lincoln and the Fifth Column, 
paper .25; cloth 

Codes and Ciphers . 

Combat Intelligence (Schwien) 

Cryptography 


Intelligence is for Commanders 

The Plotters 

Public Opinion and Propaganda (Doob) 
Secret Missions (Zacharias) 

Strategic Intelligence (Kent) 

Under Cover 

Reconnaissance 

Where My Shadow Falls (Turrou) 


BEST SELLERS 


Call it Treason (Howe) 

Command Decision (Haines) 

Day Without End (Van Van Praag) 
Egyptian (Waltari) 

Father of the Bride (Streeter) 
Fireside Cook Book 

Guard of Honor (Cozzens) 


3.85 
3.50 
5.00 
3.75 
3.00 
1.49 

35 
2.50 





Guard of Honor (Cozzens) 
An outstanding novel 
commander of 


about 


war 





the 
an Air Force base 
in the United States during the 
$3.50 
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Heart of the Matter (Green) 
Home Sweet Zoo 

Naked and the Dead ( Mailer) 
Peace of Mind (Liebman) 
Peace of Soul (Sheen) 

Rage to Live (O'Hara) 

Way West (Guthric) 


GREAT MODERN LEADERS 


Eisenhower—Crusade in Europe 
Eisenhower's Report (1944-45) 
Eisenhower—My Three Years With 
(Comdr. Butcher) 
Eisenhower Speaks 
Eisenhower: Soldier of Democracy (Davis) 
Eisenhower Was My Boss (Summersby ) 
Geo. C. Marshall—Reports (1939-43) 
Geo. C. Marshall—Public Statements ; 
paper .25; cloth 
C. Marshall Report (1943-45) 
Map Supplement 
Marshall, King, Arnold—War Reports 
Patton—War As I Knew It 
Stilwell—Stilwell Papers 
Churchill—Gathering Storm 
Churchill—Their Finest Hour 
Churchill—Secret Speeches 
Churchill—Roving Commission 
Admiral Halsey's Story 
General H. M. Smith—Coral and Brass 
Montgomery—El Alamein to River Sangro 6.5 
Great Soldiers W W I1-—Marshall, 
Stalin, etc 
Montgomery (Moorehead ) 
McNair—Educator of an Army 
Chennault—Way of a Fighter 


Geo. 


GREAT LEADERS OF OLD 
Lincoln Finds a General ( Williams) 

2 vols. 
Eleven Generals 

Bradley, etc. 
Alexander of Macedon (Harold Lamb) 
Washington, Gen'l George (Writings) 
Forrest, Gen’! Bedford (Lytle) 
Sherman—Fighting Prophet (Lewis) 
Washington, The Young ( Freeman) 

2 vols set 
Great Soldiers of WW I (DeWeerd) 
Pershing, Gen. John J. (Col. Palmer) 
Masters of Mobile Warfare (Col. Colby) 
Napoleon (Ludwig) 

Stonewall Jackson (Henderson) 


Greene, Sheridan, 


LEADERSHIP PRINCIPLES 


Men Against Fire—Combat Morale (Col 
S. L. A. Marshall) 

All But Me and Thee (Non-battle 
Casualties) 

Psychology For the Armed Serv 

Americans vs. Germans (Battle 
Leadership) 

Command at Sea (Cope) 

Company Commander (MacDonald) 

Fear in Battle (John Dollard) 

als and Generalship (Gen. 

Leadership (Gen. Munson) 

Managing Men (for Noncoms) 

Management and Morale (Roethlisberger ) 

Psychology for the Fighting Man—paper 

cloth 
ymbat Panic) 


Wavell) 


wener 


Red Badge of Cor 
The Ame 


irage (( 
rican Soldier 
Vol. I: Adjustment During Army Lif 

Vol. Il: Combat and its Aftermath 50 
Vols. I and II together 13.50 
Vol. Ill: Experiments on Mass Com 


munications 5.00 


BOOKS FOR THE STAFF OFFICER 
National Security and the Gen. Staff 

(History, U. S. Staff) 5.00 
American Military Government (Holborn) 3.50 
AMG in Germany (Zink) 4.00 
Caesar's Gallic Campaigns 2.50 
German Army (and General Staff) 

(Rosinski ) 
Lawful Action 


4.00 
paper 1.50 
cloth 3.00 


State Mil. Forces; 


46 





Military Staff (History and Development) 3.00 
Practical Manual of Martial Law 
(Wiener) 
Riot Control (Col. Wood) . 
State Defense Force Manual . 
SOP for Regimental Adjutant . 


GROUND COMBAT 
(See Also Unit Histories) 


Airborne Warfare (Gen. Gavin) 

Assault, The (Matthews) 

Bacteriological Warfare (Jnl of 
Immunology ) 

Battle is the Payoff (Col. Ingersoll) 

Carlson—The Big Yankee 

Blitzkrieg: Armies on Wheels (Col. 
Marshall) 

Brave Men (Ernie Pyle) 

Dunkirk 

Engineers in Battle (Thompson) 

Fight at Pearl Harbor (Clark) 

Guadalcanal Diary (Tregaskis) 

Infantry Attacks (Gen. Rommel) 

Infantry in Battle 

Iwo Jima; paper 

The Gun (C. S. Forester) 

The Lost Battalion (Johnson and Pratt) 

175 Battles (Shaw & Vestal) 

Rifleman Dodd (C. S. Forester) 

Rifleman Went to War (McBride) 

Tank Fighter Team (Armored combat) 
paper .25; cloth 

With British Snipers into Reich 


AIR COMBAT 


Flying Fortress (Collison) 
Malta Spitfire (Beurling) 
War Eagles (Childers) 


SEA COMBAT 


Andromeda (submarine) 
Battle Report (Capt. Karig) 
I Pearl Harbor to Coral Sea 
Il (Atlantic War) 
III (Middle Phase) 
IV (End of Empire) 
V (Victory in the Pacific) 
History of U.S. Naval Operations 
( Morrison) 
Battle of the Atlantic, Vol. I 
Cyan ion in North African Waters, 
Vol. Il . 
Rising Sun in the Pacific, Vol. TI 
Coral Sea, Midway and Submarine Ac- 
tions, Vol. IV 6.00 
No Banners No Bugles 4.00 
Red Flannels and Green Ice (Pocock) 2.75 
Struggle for Guadalcanal, Vol. V 6.00 
They Were Expendable (PT boats) paper .25 
cloth 2.00 


6.00 


6.00 
6.00 


STRATEGY 





Strategic Air Power (Possony) 


A thorough study of air power and 


its relation to land and sea power 


$5.00 








Strategic Air Power (Possony ) 
On War (Clausewitz) 
German Generals Talk (Hart) 
Hitler and His Admirals 
Douhet and Aerial Warfare 
Living Thoughts of Clausewitz 
Machine Warfare (Gen. J. C. 
Admiral Mahan on Sea Power 
Makers of Modern Strategy 
Overture to Overlord (Morgan) 
Sea Power in Machine Age (Brodie) 
To the Arctic (Mirsky) 
Toward a New Order of Sea Power 
(Sprout) 


F. Fuller) 





| Or Forfeit 
| Our Plundered Planet (Osborn) 
| Our Share of Night (Middleton) 





SUPPLY, PROCUREMENT AND 
LOGISTICS 


For Want of a Nail (Supply in War) . 

Pipe Line to Battle (Water Supply) 

Knudsen (Procurement in WW II) .... 

48 Million Tons to Eisenhower; paper 
cloth 2.00 


ADMINISTRATION, COURTS- 
MARTIAL, ETC. 


Manual! for Courts-Martial, 1949, Air- 
Army 
New Articles of w ar (Wiener) 1.00 
Advances in Military Medicine, 2 vols. 12.50 
Company Administration; paper .. 2.50 
Group Feeding 5.00 
Handbook for Nurses Aides 2.50 
Military Medical Manual 4.50 
Military Preventive Medicine 3.25 
Preventive Maintenance 1.00 
Wartime Medicine 2.50 


1.65 


THE U. S. AND THE WORLD 


4.00 
5.50 
3.50 
3.00 
3.00 
1.50 


Road to Survival (Vogt) 

New Compass of the World 

Balance of Tomorrow (Strausz-Hupé) 
Balkan Background (Newman) 
Berlin Diary (Shirer) 

Calculated Risk (Armstrong) 

China: A Short History 3.00 
Danger From the East 3.75 
Europe (Alington) 3.75 
Hate, Hope & High Explosives (Eliot) 2.75 
Inside U. S. A. (Gunther) . 5.00 
Introducing Australia (Grattan) 3.00 
Introduction to India (Moraes) 

Japan and the Japanese 

Last Chance in China (Freda Utley) 

Making of Modern China (Lattimore) 

The Middle East (Ben-Horin) 

Modern Arms & Free Men ( Bush) 

New Cycle in Asia (Isaacs) 

New Slavery (Major Nickerson) 

Freedom (Johnson) 


Peace or Power (Butler) 

Rape of Poland (Mikolajczyk) 
Revolt in Asia (Payne) 

Speaking Frankly (Secretary Byrnes ) 
Time for Decision (Sumner Welles) 
Where Are We Heading? (Welles) 


MANUALS 


Topographic Drafting 

Tactical Employment of FA 
Hq. Co., Intel., Signal Comm. 
Officers Pay and Allowances 
EM Pay and Allowances 

Lost and Damaged Property . . 
Armd 81mm Mortar Sq and Plat 
Armored Infantry Company . 
FM First Aid For Soldiers . . 
Clothing and Equipment . 
Physical Training .... , 
Elem Map and Aerial Photos wi 
Sketching 

Def Against Chemical Attacks. 
Engineers Soldiers Handbook 
Army Arithmetic 

Bayonet Manual 

Thompson SMG Cal 45 M1928 Al. 
Submachine Gun Cal 45, M3 
Browning M. G. Cal 30 

Motor Transport 

Interior Guard Duty ... 
Jungle Warfare 

SOFM STAFF Combat Orders. 
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SPORTING WEAPONS 


Advance Gunsmithing (Vickery) 

Amateur Guncraftsman (Howe) 

Boys Book of Rifles (Chapel) . . 

Bullet’s Flight (Mann) 

Cartridges (Identification) .... 

Comp Guide to Handloading (Sharpe) 

Experiments of a Handgunner 

Fast and Fancy Revolver Shooting 
(McGivern) 

Gun Care & Repair (Chapel) 

Gun Collector's Values anette 
New edition ... 

Gun Collecting (Chapel) 

Gun Digest, 1949 edition (Jacobs) 

Hand Cannon to Automatic (Logan) 

Hatcher's Notebook ( Hatcher) 

Hunting Rifle (Whelen) 

Kentucky Rifle (Dillin) 

Mauser Weapons (Smith) 

Modern Gunsmith (Howe) 2 vols. 

Modern Gunsmithing (Baker) 

Muzzle Flashes (Lenz) a 

NRA Book of Rifles Vol. II 

NRA Book of Pistols & Revolvers Vol. I 

Our Rifles (Sawyer) 

Pistol & Revolver Shooting (Roper) 

Practical Dope on the .22 (Ness) 

Practical Dope on Big Bore (Ness) 

Practical Manual for Guns (Decker) 

Principles of Firearms (Balleisin) 

Rifle in America (Sharpe) 

Rifles for Large Game (Keith) 

Rimfire Rifleman (Brown) 

Shooting Muz. Ldg. Handguns (Haven) 

Single Shot Rifles (Grant) 

Small Arms of the World (Smith) 

Smith and Wesson Handguns 

Pistols and Revolvers (Hatcher) 

Thermodynamics of Firearms (Robinson) 

Whitney Firearms 

Wildcat Cartridges (Simmons) 

Yankee Arms Maker (Rohan) 


MILITARY WEAPONS 


Automatic Pistol Marksmanship 
(Reichenbach ) 

Automatic Weapons of the World 
(Johnson & Haven) 

Book of the Garand (Hatcher) 

How to Shoot the U. S. Army Rifle 

How to Shoot the Rifle 

Mannlicher Rifles and Pistols (Smith) 

Notes on U. S. Ordnance, Vol. I (Hicks) 

Rifles & Machine Guns 

Story of Weapons & Tactics 

Weapons for Future ( Johnson-Haven) 

Weapons of World War II (Barnes) 


2.49 
2.49 
3.50 
4.95 
7.50 
10.00 
4.50 


4.50 
3.95 


6.75 
1.98 
1.50 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
7.50 
5.00 
15.00 
4.50 
7.50 
12.50 
10.00 
5.00 
2.49 
4.00 
5.00 
1.50 
2.75 
15.00 
10.00 
5.00 
4.50 
5.00 
6.00 
7.50 
4.25 
2.75 
7.00 
5.00 
1.00 


1. 
5.7 
6. 
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OUTDOORS, HUNTING, FISHING 





Huntin’ Gun (Rodgers) 
Well-told 
gun feel” 
the old Southwest 


about 
shooting methods 


yarns 





instinctive 


$3.50 


in 











Huntin’ Gun (Rodgers) 

Baseball for Everyone (DiMaggio) 
Baseball, How to Play It 

Bait Casting With a Thermometer 
Big Game Hunting (Keith) 

Big Game Hunting (Roberts) 
Bird Dog Book 

Boxing 

Canvasback on n Prairie Marsh 


JANUARY, 1950 





Crow Shooting 


2.75 


Ducks, Geese & Swans of North America 4.50 


Ducks, Guns, Shooting & Decoying . 
Encyclopedia of Sports 

Famous Running Horses 
Field, Skeet and Trap Shooting 
Fish and Game Cook Book 
Fishing Guide 

Fishing: Lake and Stream 

Fly Fishing 

Golf After Forty 

Hunters Encyclopedia 

Hunting in the Northwest 
Hunting Smal! Game 

Just Fishing 

Karamojo Safari (Bell) 

Legion Tourney 

Man-Eating Leopard 

Modern Dog Ency« lope dia 
Mysterious Art of Surf-Fishing 
Outdoors Unlimited 
Shotgunning in the Lowlands 
Shotgunning in the Uplands 
The Shotgunners 

Skeet and How to Shoot It 
Softball .. 

Sports as Taught at West Point 
Thoroughbred Bloodlines 
Three-Two Pitch 

Touch Football . 

Trapping 

Trout and Salmon Fishing 
Two Thousand Ideas for Sportsmen 
Voice of the Coyote (Dobie) 
Volley Ball . 

Walther Pistols 

When the Dogs Bark “Treed 
Whistling Wings 

Wing and Trap Shooting 
Wrestling 


GAMES OF CHANCE 


Gamesmanship 

Gin Rummy (Jacoby) 

How Is Your Bridge Game 

How to Figure the Odds (Jacoby) 
How to Win at Canasta ( Jacoby) 
Jacoby on Poker 

Scarne on Cards 

Why You Lose at Bridge (Simon) 
You Can't Win 


HUMOR 


Army Life (E. J. Kahn) paper 
Army Talk (Colby) 

Best From Yank 

I Never Left Home (Bob Hope) 
Lo, the Former Egyptian (Smith) 
Male Call . 

Mixture for Men 

New Sad Sack 

Of Rice and Men 

Pocket Book of War Humor 

Sad Sack 

Selected Verse (Ogden Nash) 
Sergeant Terry Bull 

Slightly Out of Focus (Capa) 
Thesaurus of Humor 

Up Front (Mauldin) 

White Collar Zoo 

W.C. Fields (Taylor) 


1.98 
6.50 
10.00 
5.00 
3.00 
1.00 
2.00 
1.98 
2.00 
17.50 
5.00 
2.95 
5.00 
3.75 
2.00 
2.50 
10.00 
1.50 
3.50 
7.50 
7.50 
5.00 
3.75 
1.50 
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DICTIONARIES, ATLASES, ETC. 


American College Dictionary 
with thumb index 


5.00 
6.00 





| Officer's Guide 





American Everyday Dictionary 

The Army Writer 

Atlas of World Affairs 

Civil and Military German 

Easy Malay Words and Phrases 

Elementary Chinese Reader 

Elementary Japanese 

English for the Armed Forces 

French Dictionary 

German Dictionary 

Goode’s School Atlas 

How to Say it in Spanish 

Information Please Almanac 1950 

Invitation to Spanish 

Italian-English Dictionary 

Italian Sentence Book 

Italian Dictionary 

Japanese Handbook 

Jordanoff's Aviation Dictionary 

The Pacific World 

Roget's Thesaurus 

Russian Dictionary . 

Sound Off (Army songs) 

Spanish Dictionary; paper .50; 

Speech for the Military 

Talking Russian Before You Know It 

Webster's Collegiate Dictionary (thumb 
indexed) 


boards 


| Webster's Geographical Dictionary 


NOTEBOOKS AND GUIDES 
Army Wife 
How to be an Expert Car Buyer 
How to Abandon Ship; paper .25; cloth 
How to Run a Meeting 
Naval Reserve Guide 
Noncom’s Guide 


VNNN ew 


Platoon Record Book 

Psychology for the Returning Servi 
Soldier (poem—General Lanham) 
Soldier and the Law (new edition) 
Squad Record Book 

Veterans Rights and Benefits 

Your 1950 Income Tax (Lasser) 
Your Social Security (Lasser) 


eman 


AIR FORCE HANDBOOKS 


Aircraft Construction Handbook 
Aircraft Math (Walling & Hill) . 
Aircraft Navigation (Walling & Hill) 
Basic Math for Aviation ( Ayers) 


| Celestial Navigation 


Electrical Shop (Stone) 

Elements of Aeronautics (Pope & Otis) 
Flight Principles (Crites) 

Flying Health (Kafka) 

Horizons Unlimited (Johnston) 
Hydraulic Principles (Etchison) 
Instructor's Manual (Morgan) 

Loading & Cruising (Ford) 

Man Behind the Flight (Jordanoff ) 
Navigation Principles (Blackburn) 

Of Instruments and Things (Straith) 
Pattern Making (Ritchey) 

Primer of Celestial Navigation (Favill) 
Radio Operating (Stone) 

Radio Principles (Stone) 

Refueling the Airplane (Thomas) . 

So You're Going to Fly Big Ones (Wynn) 


MILITARY AND GENERAL 
HISTORY 
Second World War (Gen. Fuller) 


World War II (Shugg and DeWeerd) 
paper .50; cloth 








5.00 
4.00 


Air Force Against Japan (Hoagland) 
Admirals of Amer Empire (Dewey, etc.) . 
Album of American History (4 vols., 
index ) 35.00 
America in Arms (Palmer) 25 
American Campaigns, 2 vols. 10.90 
American Past (Butterfield) . 10.00 
American Sea Power Since 1775 . 5.00 
Annapolis ( Puleston) 3.00 
An Army in Exile (Anders) 5.00 
Barbed-Wire Surgeon (Weinstein) 3.50 
Beginnings of U. S. Army (Jacobs) 5.00 
Bombers Across (Wynn) 
Civilization on Trial (Toynbee) 
Decline & Fall of Roman Empire ( Vols. 
I, I and Il) each 
Defeat in the West (Shulman) 
Doctors at War (Fishbein) 
Encyclopaedia World History (Langer) 
Fighting Tanks (Jones) 
Flags of America (Col. Waldron) 
Forging Thunderbolt (Armored Force) 
Freedom Speaks (Reynolds) 
French Revolution (Carlyle) 
Grave Diggers of France (Pertinax) 
Here is Your War (Ernie Pyle) 
Heritage of America (Steele-Nevins ) 
History of Marine Corps ( Metcalf) 
History of Mod Amer. Navy (Mitchell) 
Hitler's Second Army; paper .25; cloth 
How Our Army Grew Wings 
I Saw Fall of Philippines (Romulo) 
Impact of War (Herring) 2.50 
Island War (Hough) 5.00 
Japan's Military Masters; paper .25; cloth 2.59 
Lincoln Encyclopedia 6.50 
Lost War (Kato) 2.75 
March of Muscovy (Lamb) 3.75 
Marine Corps Reader ( Metcalf) 3.00 
Marines at War (Denig) 3.00 
Marines War (Fletcher Pratt) 5.00 
Meaning of Treason (West) 3.50 
Meda! of Honor 4.50 
Memoirs of Cordell Hull 10.50 
Men at War (Hemingway) 3.00 
Mil. Institutions of Romans ( Vegetius) 1.50 
Modern Battle (Thompson) 25 
Not So Wild a Dream (Sevareid) 3.50 
Now Hear This! (Motley & Kelly) 4.00 
Nurses in Action ( Flikke) 2.50 
Official History of A.A.F. (McCoy) 10.00 
On To Westward (Sherrod) 3.09 
On Active Service (Stimson) 5.00 
One Continent Redeemed (Ramsey ) 2.50 
Operation Victory (deGuingand) 3.75 
Pocket History U. S. (Commager-Nevins) .25 
Potomac (Gutheim) 4.00 
Pres Roosevelt & Coming of War (Beard) 5.00 
Roosevelt & Hopkins (Sherwood ) 6.00 
Science at War (Gray) 3.00 
Science at War (Crowther & 
Whiddington 
Second Navy Reader ( Fetridge) 
Semper Fidelis: Marines in Pac 1942-45 
Short Hist of Army and Navy (Pratt) 
Six Weeks War (Draper) 
Soldier Art 
Soldiers Album (Dupuy) 
Soldiers Reader (Macy) 
Story of West Point (Dupuy) 
Study of History (Toynbee) 
Tanks (Icks) 
This is Pearl! (Millis) 
Two Hundred Thousand Flyers (Wiener) 
U. S. Army in War & Peace (Spaulding) 
U. S. Army in World War II 
Vol. I: Organization of Ground Com 
bat Troops 
AGF: Procurement 
ing of Troops 
Vol. II]: Okinawa: The Last Battle 
Vol. IV: Guadalcanal 
War in the Air (Garnett) 
War in the West (Vilfroy) 
War on Wheels (Kutz) 
War Through the Ages (Montross) 
Warfare (Spaulding) 
West Point (Baumer) 
West Point (Crane & Kieley) 
Winged Mars, Vol. I (Cuneo) 
Yank: GI Story of the War 


48 


. 5. 50 
4.50 
1.00 
3.75 
3.00 


3.75 
4.50 


Vol. Il 


and Train 





6.00 | 


EARLY AMERICAN WARS 


Ordeal by Fire (Pratt) : 
Abe Lincoln and the Fifth Column 

(Milton) paper .25; cloth . 
American Iliad (New'n-Eisensch.) 
Conflict (Milton) 
Gettysburg (Miers & Brown) .. 3.50 
House Divided (Longstreet & Richmond) 5.75 
Lee's Lievtenants, 3 vols. (Freeman) each. . 7.00 
Letters From Lee's Army (Blackford)... 3.50 
Lincoln Finds a General dalemercte 

2 vols. vebvena 
Lincoln Papers . 
Memoirs of a Volunteer, 1861- 63 . 
R. E. Lee (4 as ) (Freeman) . 
Strategy in Civil War (Deaderick) 
War Years with Jeb Stuart (Blackford) 
Patriot Battles ( Azoy) 
They Were Not Afraid to Die (Azoy) 
War of 1812 (Henry Adams) . 
War of 1812 (Beirne) 
Fighting Indians of West ....... 
I Fought With Custer (Hunt) ... 
Soldiers in the Philippines (Sexton) 
Story of Little Big Horn (Graham) 
With Pershing in Mexico 


set 12.50 
- 10.00 
. 3.50 


PRACTICAL SCIENCE 


The Second Forty Years (Stieglitz) 
Sex Problems in Modern Society 
Sexual Behavior in Male (Kinsey) 
Animals, Insects, Fishes, Peoples, 
Reptiles of Pacific . 
Elements of Radio . 
Fund. of Electricity; paper .25; cloth 
Fund. of Mechanics: paper .25; cloth 
Home Repairs Made Easy (Frankl) 
Knots and Rope ae 
Mathematics for the Million .. 4.95 
Mathematics Refresher . . . 3.00 
Materials Handbook . . 7.00 
Survival; paper .25; cloth 1.50 
The Use of Tools 3.50 
What to do on a Transport (science) 
paper .25; cloth 
Your Creative Power 


Plants, 
each 


2.00 


1.50 
3.09 


GUNS, BADGES, BINDERS, ETC. 


Combat Infantryman’s Badge 2.50 


| Field Manual Binder . 50 


Infantry Journal Binder 
Bull's-eye Indoor Shooting Kit 


2.25 
3.50 


UNIT HISTORIES 





The Old Breed (McMillan) 

Ist Marine Divi- 

and of the individual Ma- 

rine, how he fought, how he lived 

or died, what he thought about. 
$6.50 


The story of the 


sion 











The Admiralties (1st Cav. Div.) 


| Anzio Beachhead (VI Corps) 


Battle for Leyte Gulf (Navy) 

Battle for Tarawa (1st Marine Div.) 

Bougainville and Northern Solomons 

Campaigns of Pacific War (Bombing 
Survey ) 

Capture of Attu (7th Div.) paper .25 
cloth 2.00 

Defense of Wake (Marines) 1.25 

Devils in Baggy Pants (504th Airborne). 5.00 

Down Ramp (Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, Sth, 6th 
Spec Eng Brig) 

Dress Rehearsal (Dieppe commandos ) 

Fighting Divisions (89 Army divisions) 

First Cavalry Division 

Flak Bait (9th Air Force History) 5.00 

Flying Minute Men 3.00 

Guam (77th Division) . AS 

History 2d Engineer Special Brigade . 6.00 

The Island (Guadalcanal—1Ist Mar. Div.) 3.00 


2.25 


5.00 
2.00 
2.50 
3.00 





Island Victory (Kwajalein—7th Div.) 
paper .25; cloth m 
Leyte Calling (Guerrilla operations) ... 
Lucky Forward (Allen) ve reece 
Marines at Midway ..... 
Merrill's Marauders . 
The Negro in World War ll. 4 
New York to Oberplan (Major Hardin) . 
Normandy to the Baltic (21st Army 
Group) 
Okinawa: The Last Battle (ist ‘and 2d 
Marine, 7th, 27th, 77th and 96th). 
Omaha Beachhead (ist Army) 
Papuan Campaign 
Report After Action (103d Div.) . aA 
Ribbon and a Star (3d Marine e Regt. ) am 
River to the West 
St. Lo (XIX Corps) 
Salerno ( Fifth Army) 
Small Unit Actions (2d Rang Bn, 27th 
Div, 35ist Inf., 4th Arm Div) 
Striking Ninth (9th Marine Regt.) . 
Target: Germany (8th Air Force) . “e 
Thunderbolt Across Europe (83d Div.).. 
Timberwolf Tracks (104th Div.) ... 
To Hell and Back (3d Div.) 
Uncommon Valor (all Marine Divs. re 
Utah Beach to Cherbourg (VII Corps) . 
Volturno (36th Div.) ‘ 
The Winter Line (II and VI C orps) 
With the II Corps to Bizerte 
2d Engineer Special Brigade . 
12th Inf. Regt. . 
28th Pees (Infantry Journal pub.) 
28th Regiment (Army & Navy pub.).. 
56th Fighter Group 
115th Regiment . 
120th Regiment 
129th Regiment . 
134th Regiment 
233d Engr. Combat Bn. 
305th Regiment—Second to None 
363d Regiment 
376th Regiment 
398th Regiment 
409th Regiment 
508th Regiment 
3d Infantry Division 
6th Infantry Division 
12th Armored Division 
11th Airborne Division—The Angels 
24th Inf Div—Children of Yesterday . 
27th Infantry Division 
29th Infantry Division—29 Let's Go! 
30th Infantry Division 
33d Infantry Division- 
37th Infantry Division . ; 
41st Infantry Division—The Jungle eers. 
42d Infantry Division 
45th Infantry Division 
76th Infantry Division 
77th Inf Div—Ours To Hold It Hig th 
78th Infantry Division 
81st Infantry Division 
83d Inf Div—Thunderbolt Across E urope 
84th Inf Div—Battle of Germany 
85th Infantry Division 
88th Inf Div—Blue Devils in Italy 
89th Infantry Division 
91st Infantry Division 
94th Infantry Division 
96th Infantry Division—The Deadeyes 
96th Signal Communique 
101st AB Div—Rendezvous With Destiny 
101st Airborne Division—Epic of 
102d Infantry Division 
103d Inf Div—Report After Action 
104th Inf Div—Timberwolf Tracks 
106th Inf Div-—St. Vith: Lion in the Way. 
442d Combat Team—Americans 
501st Pcht. Inf—Four Stars of Hell 
504th Infantry—Devils in Baggy Pants 
506th Parachute Infantry—Curahee 
First Special Service Force 
2d Marine Division—Follow Me! 
3d Marine Division 
4th Marine Division 
6th Marine Division 
9th Marines—Striking Ninth 
Sth Army—Salerno to the Alps 
9th Army—Conquer 
390th Bomb. Group 
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Biography Page 
LINCOLN FINDS A GENERAL 
A Military Study of the Civil War 


By KENNETH P. WILLIAMS 


Two Volumes 
47 Maps 


Lincoln Finds a General is a work of scholarship 
and literature that stands alone as the comprehensive 
military history of the Civil War. In these two vol- 
umes Kenneth Williams brilliantly sets forth the war 
in the East through 1863, as it was—and as we have 
never known it to be. 

Here analyzed objectively are the men who tried 
—and failed—to master Lee and Jackson, men who 
were too old, too proud, too selfish, too indecisive 
—Winfield Scott, McDowell, Halleck, Burnside, 





“The present volumes are 
enough . . . to establish that 
Lincoln Finds a General is 
the most authoritative mili- 
tary history of the Civil War 


volumes, but these two are a 
solid feast, rich, various, 
sometimes breathlessly excit- 
ing though always cool- 
minded, and as close to be- 





yet written... ing final as we are likely 
ever to get.”—Bernard De 

One looks forward im- Voto, New York Herald 
patiently to the remaining Tribune. 








11 Full-Page Matthew Brady Photographs 


Hooker, George Gordon Meade, and the incredible 
McClellan—McClellan who asked for everything and 
gave nothing, accomplished nothing, whose ghost 
Mr. Williams has finally laid. 

This history does absolute, impartial justice to 
campaigns, armies and generals of both sides—Union 
and Confederate. In it, the author has captured the 
essential drama of the Civil War, so much so that it 
may be read again and again, not only because it is a 
basic authority, but just for the sheer pleasure of 
reading it. 

In these two volumes, Kenneth Williams carries his 
narrative through the climactic battle of Gettysburg, 
preparing you to judge Grant’s conduct of the final 
two years of the war—for Grant is the general for 
whom the book is titled. 

Not the least of the triumphs of Lincoln Finds a 
General is its accurate picture—more accurate than 
any we have ever had—of Lincoln as Commander in 
Chief, and its appraisal of Secretary of War Stanton. 


2 volumes. boxed 812.50 





SHERMAN: Fighting Prophet 
By Lloyd Lewis 
An illuminating biography of William Tecum- 
seh Sherman and the chief events of his lifetime 
—the California gold rush, the Civil War, its 
aftermath, and the conquest of the Far West. 
The author has discovered the real Sherman 
—fighting peacemaker, one of the greatest gen- 
erals of all time, a warmhearted, active and noble 
figure. $5.00 


ROBERT E. LEE 


By Douglas S. Freeman (4-volume set) $25.00 


STONEW ALL JACKSON 
By Col. G. F. R. Henderson 


The remarkable biography of one of the world’s 
great military strategists, with an analysis of all of 
his campaigns and engagements. $6.00 
LEE’S LIEUTENANTS 
By Douglas S. Freeman 
Vol. I—Manassas to Malvern Hill 
Vol. II—Cedar Mountain to Chancellorsville 
Vol. 111—Gettysburg to Appomattox 

Each volume $7.00 
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Decision In Germany 
By General Lucius D. Clay 


The ultimate historical record of one of the most trying periods 
of American world leadership—the four years General Clay acted 
as Deputy and Military Governor of Germany after the war. 

DECISION IN GERMANY discusses all the problems of the occupation from before sur- 
render up to the present—the peace, feeding the conquered, relocating D.P.’s, the breakdown 
of the Allied Control Council, the beginning of the blockade and the countermeasures we 
took, including the airlift. 

A distinguished book by a great American who rose to international prominence and whose 
decisions have helped to shape the course of world events. 

Of his approach in this book, General Clay says, “I have formed deep convictions and can 
write of my experiences only with them in mind. I do not claim to be dispassionate in my 


recording of these years.” 
Only $1.00 


if purchased before February 9th. 





(On orders postmarked after midnight February 8th the price will be $4.50) 


My Three Years In Moscow 


By Lt. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith 


A frank report to the American people by a top U.S. diplomat-soldier—U.S. Ambassador to 
Russia for three years, Eisenhower's Chief of Staff, and now commanding general of the First 
Army—telling first hand what he knows about Russia and the Russians. 

General Smith was in frequent personal contact with those in Moscow who conducted the 
cold war. He was there long enough to get a full view of Soviet diplomacy and policy, and 
to reflect at length upon the Russian people, their leaders, and their way of life. 

My Three Years in Moscow is a book that America needs—because it concerns the prob- 
lems that are most vital to the world and is written by a man who is qualified, by experience 
and knowledge, to make this authoritative report. 

This report of his mission “casts more light on the Soviet system, on Marshal Stalin and on 
the tortuous twists and turns of Soviet policy than anything published thus far.” —The New 


York Times. 
83.75 
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